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Notes and 


The Patents and Designs Bill 


IN moving the second reading of the Patents and 
Designs Bill in the House of Commons last week, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, pointed out that there were two major 
changes in the law as affected by this Bill. At present, 
in dealing with an application for a patent, the scope 
of the search is statutorily confined to specifications 
deposited with applications made in the United 
Kingdom within the previous 50 years. Anyone who, 
at a later stage, wishes to take objection to the patent 
may cite other documents and disprove the novelty of 
the claim. Accordingly, it is now proposed to allow 
the Comptroller, a¢ zs discretion, to extend his search 
to documents other than British specifications in which 
he is of the opinion that a possible anticipation may 
be found, provision being made to increase the fee on 
filing the complete specification by £1 to cover the 
extra expense whichmay be involved. The second major 
change concerns the jurisdiction of the Attorney- 
General in regard to patent matters. At present the 
judicial authority of the Law Officer of the Crown in 
the right of appeal against decisions of the Comptroller 
is merely an historic authority and is not founded on 
utility ; in consequence it is now proposed to transfer 
this authority from the Attorney-General to a Judge of 
the High Courts who will be appointed in the light 
of his knowledge and experience in patent law. 

As pointed out by Major Procter, the Member for 
Accrington, one of the weaknesses of this measure is 
that discretionary, and only discretionary, power is 
given to the examiner to make a search in those 
countries in which he thinks there might be the 
possibility of anticipation. This discretionary power 
will be exercised for the increased fee of £1, not if the 
inventor so desires it, but if the examiner or 
Comptroller desires it. An inventor may apply for a 
patent in this country. The search is made, and he is 
granted a patent, not because he has produced any 
new technical effect, as is the case in Germany, but 
because he has made some slight improvement, which 
in his opinion is a real improvement. He may find some 
financier who wil] put his money into that patent, only 
to discover that, after the expenditure of, perhaps 
thousands of pounds on the part of the financier, and 
the work of many years on the part of the inventor, 
the monopoly which he has been granted by the 
British Government is not worth the paper on which 
it is written, because it has been anticipated in some 
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other country where the examiner has no statutory 
power to look for such an anticipation. In America 
and Germany, on the other hand, a world-wide search 
is made so that the inventor who has not the resources 
that the Patent Office has, can avail himself of those 
resources and enlist the aid of the examiners in amend- 
ing his specification so as to meet possible anticipations 
in other countries, and thereby make his patent valid. 
Chemical Inventions in 1931 

THE decrease in the number of applications for 
patents during 1931, according to the 49th report of 
the Comptroller-General, has been especially marked in 
the case of chemical inventions, but it is by no means 
certain that this fall is indicative of any slackening in 
the rate of progress of chemical research. In applied 
chemistry there was an increase in the number of 
applications dealing with the prevention of the forma- 
tion of gum and resin in hydrocarbon oils, particularly 
directed to preventing the deterioration and discolora- 
tion of motor fuels during storage. There was also 
notable activity in connection with the production of 
non-poisonous towns’ gas. Steady progress was made 
in apparatus and processes for producing emulsions, 
particularly bituminous emulsions for road-making 
purposes. There was also a general advance in the 
technique of the manufacture of hormones, and of 
insecticides, fungicides and antiseptics. Specimens 
were filed in 80 cases concerning chemical inventions. 

Chemical Unity 

AMONG chemists and chemical engineers we have 
found none who disagree, except in points of detail, 
with the arguments advanced with courage and 
precision by Mr. W. Johnson in our issue of June 4 in 
favour of a definite and constructive scheme for pro- 
fessional unity. Most of them have felt the urgent 
need for the unity in the profession which has been 
talked about for at least ten years, and yet nothing 
happens. It is interesting to inquire why? Is it 
because those who control the destinies of our societies 
still regard everything as for the best in the best of 
worlds, in spite of a declining membership and an 
excess of expenditure over income and are unwilling 
even to discuss amalgamation? Or is it because 
chemists are largely indifferent and lacking in pro- 
fessional esprit-de-corps? We are said to be 
individualists as a race, though we are fast losing that 
individualism in politics, in business and in social life. 
Perhaps chemists as a class cling to the national 
quality more than most Englishmen. 








In America things are different. There the American 
Chemical Society is all embracing and all powerful, 
and though there are specialist technical societies as 
well, the American chemist is first and foremost a 
member of his national organisation and advertises the 
fact by a button on his coat. Recently the four 
American Physical Societies have amalgamated to 
form the American Institute of Physics, which will 
take over and publish seven different scientific journals 
with a circulation of 7,000. The Institute will present 
a united front for physics, be an authentic public 
information service with the expected result of attain- 
ing greater influence for physics in industry, and 
continue to bind together physicists by inviting the 
co-operation of associated interests. 


Apathy and Indifference 


THESE ideals are fundamental. They apply eque!ly 
to chemists and yet no one of our societies makes them 
the chief plank in its campaign. If we study the 
details under the cross heading ‘‘ Functions ’’ in Mr. 
Johnson’s table we find education, examination, 
salaries and publication, but never a word about telling 
of the achievements of the chemist or organising public 
opinion on chemical matters. The specialist societies 
do their work well and provide the required fare for 
the specialist banquets; we are proud of our abstracts 
and their completeness, even if no one reads the 
transactions, but we have no organised voice as a pro- 
fession and can have none until we are united. We 
shall continue to have none until chemists as a whole 
abandon their apathy and indifference and proclaim 
their desire for action. 

There are willing leaders enough, but most of them 
have grown tired of fighting without adequate support 
against the existing conservatism. THE CHEMICAL AGE 
has always freely opened its columns for the discussion 
of this subject, and has given support to many schemes 
which have from time to time appeared fruitful of 
result. Mr. Johnson’s proposals afford at least the 
basis for a serious discussion of the question, but this 
will only take place if the majority of chemists them- 
selves show their desire to be united. 


Sir William Crookes’ Centenary 

FEW scientists have displayed greater versatility 
combined with thoroughness than William Crookes, 
who was born in the metropolis a century ago. From 
a Chippenham school he passed to the Royal College 
of Chemistry, where he worked under Hogmann and 
subsequently became assistant demonstrator in 1848. 
Not only in the world of physical chemistry did he 
contribute discoveries of a foundational nature, but 
also in such spheres as scientific journalism and as 
president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers he 
showed himself to be an all-rounder. The discovery 
of thallium in 1861 following the observation of the 
green band in the flame spectrum, and the determina- 
tion of the atomic weight of the element, established 
Crookes as a chemist. Eighteen years later, as a result 
of his keen interest in the behaviour of electric 
discharges in Geissler tubes, he announced a fourth 
state of matter which he designated ‘‘ radiant 
matter.’’ 

At British Association meetings in 1886 and in 1898 
he was an outstanding figure. The former meeting was 
the scene of his pronouncements on the Genesis of the 
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Elements, the idea of a protyle, and the use of a 
vertical spiral diagram for showing the ‘‘ evolution of 
the elements.’’ The second meeting constituted the 
audience who first heard the bombshell known as the 
Wheat Scare. ‘Crookes argued that ‘‘ as mouths, 
multiply, food resources dwindle,’’ and proposed the 
remedy of applying nitrogen in the form of nitrates to 
wheat-growing areas. (The over-production of fixed 
nitrogen in the world to-day is a striking contrast to 
the state of affairs at that time.) Later activities con- 
ducted at an age when most men have retired from 
practical work included a visit to Kimberley in order 
to investigate the origin of the diamond, and the study 
of various types of glass for cutting off the infra red 
and ultra violet radiations. Crookes was honoured 
with the presidencies of the Chemical Society, the Royal 
Society and the British Association, with the Davy and 
Copley Medals, and with the Order of Merit. 


A New Vitamin Anticipated 

Mr. L. W. MaPson, of Cambridge University, has 
announced at a meeting of the Bio-chemical Society 
that he has found an ‘‘ unknown something ’’ in liver 
which is capable of remedying the defects in what has 
previously been regarded as the perfect scientifically- 
blended diet. This new substance which has been 
named ‘‘ physin’’ may possibly be a material of 
vitamin-like nature, although it has been proved 
distinct from each of the five or six vitamins already 
known to bio-chemical science. If it is a new vitamin 
we should not be greatly surprised, for our intimate 
knowledge of these accessory food factors does not 
extend back for very many months. In this short 
time we have made the acquaintance of Vitamin A 
which is present in liver fats, fish liver oils, milk, 
butter, cream and green vegetables, and which is 
growth promoting and anti-infective; Vitamin B, from 
yeast, egg-yolk, nuts and vegetables, giving us anti- 
neuritic properties; Vitimin C, from fresh fruits as well 
as green vegetables, which is recognised for its anti- 
scorbutic function or the property of preventing scurvy ; 
Vitamin D, derived from the same source as Vitamin 
A (with the exception of liver fats), which prevents 
rickets; and Vitamin E, from wheat germ oil and such 
vegetables as lettuce and peas, preventing sterility. 
There is, therefore, no reason why the remaining letters 
of the alphabet should not, in due course, be 
appropriated by similar bodies which have yet to be 
discovered and isolated, for we are of the opinion 
that the life and functions of the living cell is far too 
complicated to be entirely under the control of five or 
six vitamins, with the assistance of the hormones, 
enzymes and various other bodies which the bio- 
chemist has introduced to us. Reverting to Mr. 
Mapson’s “‘ vitamin,’’ we learn that this body has 
some very peculiar properties which may ultimately 
prove useful in the reduction of infantile mortality. 
Female rats, fed on a synthetic diet which included 
all the known vitamins (with liver extract in addition) 
have shown beneficial results in comparison with other 
rats fed on the same diet (from which the liver extract 
was excluded), insomuch as there has been an increase 
in the size of the litters, an increase in the weight of the 
individual young rats and greater maternal] care, the 
ultimate outcome of which has been the survival of the 
greater proportion of the litter instead of ‘‘ a survival 
of the fittest.’’ 
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Hydrogen-Ion Measurement 
e 
Advantages of the Electrometric Method 
Many chemists have hesitated to adopt the electrometric method of hydrogen-ion concentration owing to a mistaken impression that it 
is too difficult and complicated for the works laboratory. With such apparatus as is described in this article, however, the accurat 


determination of hydrogen-ion cencentrations becomes a comparatively 
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ir has long been established that the actual reactive quality 
of a solution does not depend upon the total acidity obtained 
by titration, but upon the effective acidity, as shown by 
measurements of the hydrogen-ion concentration. Of the 
various methods which have been used for measuring this 
hydrogen-ion concentration, the electrometric method is recog- 
nised as being the most accurate. It is, in fact, the only 
method which can be considered as standard, since it depends 
upon the fundamental factor of the positive electric charge 
carried by the hydrogen-ion. The method also posesses many 
advantages over the colorimetric or ‘‘ indicator’? method, 
which is unsuitable for use in a number of applications and 
is subject to various errors, such as those due to the personal 
equation in the determination of end points, masked or other- 
wise, to unsuitable lighting or to acid, salt or protein effects. 





Fig. |. 


Self-Contained Portable Potentiometer 


Briefly expressed, the electrometric method depends on the 
fact that if two electrodes of the same metal be placed in 
solutions containing the ion of the metal in different concen- 
trations, and the two solutions joined in contact by means of 
a syphon, there will exist between the electrodes a potential 
difference, the measurement of which makes it impossible to 
determine the ratio of the two concentrations. If, then, we 
know one concentration, we can calculate the other concen- 
tration from the observed e.m.f. This result would be ob- 
tained by two hydrogen electrodes immersed in two solutions 
differing in hydrogen-ion concentration. In practical determina- 
tions, however, the hydrogen electrode immersed in the known 
solution is replaced with a calomel electrode which can be 
connected with any solution whose hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion is to be determined. As the difference of potential be 
tween the calomel electrode and a hydrogen electrode im- 
mersed in a solution normal with respect to hydrogen-ions 
is known, the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution unde 
test can be calculated from the observed potential difference 
between the calomel electrode and the hydrogen electrode. 


General Principles 


In every liquid of which water is a constituent, there is 
a reaction continuously in progress; a certain proportion of 
the molecules of which the liquid is composed dissociate into 
hydrogen-ions (H+), carrying a positive electric charge, and 
hydroxyl-ions (OH~), carrying a negative charge, while some 
of the ions simultaneously re-combine to form molecules. The 
state of equilibrium for any particular liquid is that in which 
the rate of formation of the ions from the molecules is equal 
to the rate of recombination of the ions, and the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen-ions (Cu*+), or of hydroxyl-ions (Co, —), 
under these conditions is a measure of the effective acidity, 01 
alkalinity, of the liquid. The product of these two concen- 
trations is constant for every liquid, from the strongest acid 
to the strongest alkali, being expressed as Cy+ x Con— 
to-™*. 


simple matter. This article is based on information supplied by 


o., Ltd., and other makers of the instruments described. 


The addition of acid or of alkali to a solution does not 
alter this constant, it only alters the proportion of Cu~ to 
Coy— In the case of pure distilled water, which is neutral- 
neither acid nor alkaline—the concentration of hydrogen-ion- 
is equal to the concentration of the hydroxyl-ions, 2.e.. 
Cut = Coqg— , and since the product is 10-"*, Cy io-* 
Any increase in the acidity will increase the hydrogen-ion 
concentration ; for example, if the acidity of a solution having 
a hydrogen-ion concentration of 10-° is increased tenfold, 
the new concentration will be 10-°. When a hydrogen elec- 
trode is dipped into a solution containing hydrogen-ions, a 
potential difference is found to exist between the electrode 
and the solution, the value of which is proportional to the 
logarithm of the reciprocal of the hydrogen-ion concentration, 
that is E x log (1/Cy+). To simplify calculations, the con- 
ventional unit fH, suggested by Professor Sorensen, has been 
adopted by all investigators to represent the value log 
(1/Cyt), so that in the case of pure distilled water Cut 
"08. far = 7, 

In order to measure the potential difference between an 
electrode and the solution in which it is immersed, it is neces- 
sary to utilise a second electrode or constant ‘‘ half cell’ 
known as the calomel electrode, completing the cell by means 
of a liquid junction, generally a solution of potassium chlor- 
ide. The concentration of the hydrogen-ions in the solution 
containing the hydrogen electrode can then be determined by 
measuring the potential difference across the complete cell 
and subtracting algebraically the potential difference of the 
half cell. As the concentration of the hydrogen-ions in the 
solution lowers, that it, as the solution becomes more alkaline, 
the observed e.m.f. of the cell will rise; conversely, as a 
solution lowers, that is, as the solution becomes more alkaline, 
accurate measurements of the electrode voltage, it is neces- 
sary, however, to employ a method which does not taken cur- 
rent from the electrodes, as the flow of current would reduce 
the measured voltage owing to polarisation and to fall of 
potential in the solution. For this reason, a potentiometei 
is employed, and in order to cover the many applications for 
the apparatus, various types of potentiometers and electrodes 
are made. 


io” 


The Hydrogen Electrode 


When 
acquires 
quantity 


a rod of metal is dipped into water, the metal 
a negative charge relative to the water, and a small 
of the metal passes into the water in the form of 
metallic ions. The actual quantity of metal passing into 
solution can scarcely be detected by ordinary chemical tests, 
because each positive ion which leaves the metal increases 
the potential difference between the metal and the water, 
making it more difficult for subsequent ions to pass into solu- 
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Fig. 2. Portable Potentiometer—Diagram of Connections 
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t110n against the electrostatic 


al forces set up: equilibrium is 
thus rapidly attained. 


Che potential difference between elec 
trode and solution depends upon the solution tendency or elec- 
trolytic solution pressure of the metal, a value characteristic 
for each element, but if the solution already contains ions of 
the metal in question there will sometimes be a tendency for 
these ions to be deposited on the electrode, which will thus 
acquire a positive charge with reference to the solution. The 
actual potential difference between the metal and_ the 
solution thus depends on two factors, the solution tendency 
of the metal and the concentration of the metallic ions in the 
solution. Since for the same metal the solution tendency is 
a constant, the potential difference between a metal and a 
solution of its ions gives us a method of determining the con- 
centration of the ions in the solution. 

To determine the concentration of hydrogen-ions, it is 
necessary to employ some device which will give the effect of 
a hydrogen electrode. Hydrogen cannot itself function as 
an electrode, but it has been found that metals such as plati- 
num, palladium and iridium, when provided with a finely 
divided surface and exposed to hydrogen gas, will take up 
and hold large quantities of the gas, and this occluded gas 
causes the metal to function not as a metal electrode but as 
a pure hydrogen electrode. In practice, platinum has been 
found the most convenient and efficient metal to use, and 
the hydrogen electrode is made by depositing a film of plati- 
num black upon a rod or plate of platinum and saturating it 
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The Rideal Electrode 





Fig. 3, 


solution 
containing hydrogen-ions, at a temperature of about 20° ( 
has an electrical potential of 0.058 x log (1/Cy+), @.é., 
x pH of solution. 


The Calomel Electrode 


omel electrode, which is employed as the constant 
to complete the electrical circuit through the solu- 
tion under test and the hydrogen electrode, comprises a plati- 
num wire in contact with pure mercury covered with pure 
calomel, and overlaid with a solution of potassium .chloride 
vf definite concentration saturated with calomel. The poten- 
tial difference between an electrode of this type and any solu- 
tion into which it is introduced remains constant for a definit« 
concentration of potassium chloride. When used in conjunc- 
tion with a hydrogen electrode changes in the observed e.m.f. 
ot the complete cell are due to changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the solution surrounding the hydrogen elec- 
trode, and, by subtracting the voltage of the calomel half- 
cell, the voltage due to the hydrogen-ion concentration is 
readily deduced. 
For routine 


ith hydrogen. Such an electrode, immersed in a 


0.050 


The cal 


half-cell 


measurements in industrial processes, for 
laboratory tests where readings of high precision are not 
required, and for instructional purposes in schools, technical 
colleges and universities it is convenient to have an outfit 
which consists of a self-contained portable potentiometer 
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Fig. 4. The Clark Electrode, showing rocking device 


(Fig. 1 and 2) together with suitable electrodes. This outfit 
has been found suitable for use in a large variety of appli- 
cations. It has been employed, for example, to measure 
hydrogen-ion concentrations in connection with the manu- 
facture of beer; the preservation of food products, including 
jellies, cocoa and chocolate, potted meats and canned foods, 
and sugar refining; flour milling; leather manufacture by 
the chrome and vegetable tanning processes; glue manufac- 
ture; silk dyeing; sewage disposal and water purification ; 
agricultural research; the manufacture of chemical prepar- 
ations, and other industrial and research processes. This 
potentiometer gives measurements in terms of the potential 
difference in millivolts between the two electrodes, and in 
order to obtain the value of the hydrogen-ion concentration 
in terms of fH units, it is necessary to resort to calculation or 
to refer to a suitable conversion table. Instruments are 
available, however, which are so calibrated that the algebraic 
difference between the PH of the solution under test and that 
of a standard which the other 
immersed, is read off directly on the scale. 


solution in electrode is 


Standard Types of Electrodes 


The set of electrodes illustrated in Fig. 3, which has been 
designed by Dr. E. K. Rideal, enables results of commercial 
accuracy to be easily obtained from the majority of solutions 
met with in industrial The hydrogen electrode 
// comprises two tubes, a perforated platinum 
cylinder £ being fused into and projecting from the bottom 
of the central tube. A short length of platinum wire W is 
led from the inner end of the cylinder © into a mercury 
bath in the outer tube, and the external connection is com- 
pleted by a wire introduced through the opening A. Hydro- 
gen under a constant pressure, introduced through the inlet 
4, enters the solution through a number of small 


processes. 
concentric 


holes in 








Fig. 5. 


The Clark Electrode 
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the platinum cylinder £ the outside of which has been 
previously coated with platinum black. In the calomel 
electrode A the capillary tube JY is fitted with a small 
reservoir #, which holds a supply of potassium chloride 
solution for replenishing the main vessel A, and ensuring a 
continuous liquid connection through D. 

For bio-chemical and other studies—as when dealing with 
actively fermenting cultures, or with soils, however, it is 
sometimes essential that an equilibrium of potential be 
rapidly established. In this connection Hasselbalch found 
that a constant potential can be rapidly attained by shaking 
the hydrogen electrode vessel, and also that by periodically 
immersing and exposing the platinum electrode only a thin 
film of liquid has to be penetrated by the hydrogen before 
absorption by the platinum black. These two principles have 
been embodied in the hydrogen electrode vessel designed by 
Dr. W. Mansfield Clark (Figs. 4 and 5). Here the platinum 
electrode /, of plate form, is fused into a small closed tube 
containing mercury, passing through the centre of a rubber 
cork which holds the platinum electrode in position in the 
vessel E. Small inlet and outlet tubes are provided, together 
with two cocks, one of which (C) serves for introducing the 
sample of solution to be tested, and for draining, and also 
for connecting the supply of hydrogen, while the other cock 
(G) enables a liquid junction to be made with the calomel 
electrode through a connecting vessel Q, filled with potassium 
chloride solution. Two of the vessels £ are mounted side by 
side on a platform resting upon an eccentric disc which is 
driven by a small electric motor through a suitable reduc- 
tion gear, thus giving the electrodes a continuous rocking 
motion. The vessel £, after being filled with hydrogen 
through the inlet A, is half filled from D with the solution 

to be tested. By closing 

the cock G and turning 

cock C, a constant pres- 

sure of hydrogen from A 

is applied to the solution. 

The motor is then started, 

and the vessel rocked so 

that the platinum elec- 

Tr trode ¥ is in turn first 
~ immersed in the solution 
and then completely ex- 
posed to the hydrogen at- 
mosphere, rocking being 
continued until — equili- 
brium of potential has 
been attained, when a 
liquid junction is estab- 
lished between the solu- 
tion and the potassium 
chloride in the vessel Q. 

The Gallenkamp electro 
metric titration apparatus 




































Fig. 6. The Gallenkamp Electrometric Titration Apparatus 
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Fig. 7. Recording Potentiometer 


Fig. 6) comprises a titration stand carrying paired trivettes, 
hydrogen electrode, calomel electrode, a reservoir for KCI 
solution and an electric motor stirrer, together with a potentio- 
meter. When using this apparatus for titration the addition 
of a standard acid or alkaline solution is continued until the 
titrated fluid has a certain hydrogen-ion concentration agreed 
upon. The end point is shown on the voltmeter when the volt- 
age is indicated which corresponds to the concentration to 
which the titration is to be carried. If desired, each addition 
of reagent can be recorded with the corresponding indic ated 
voltage and the two sets of values plotted on graph paper. 
The curve obtained will then show the whole course of the 
titration. In many cases, however, it is only necessary to 
detect the break in the titration curve, which is shown by a 
sudden large increase in the observed e.m.f. 


A Continuous Recording Instrument 


In some processes it is preferable to have a continuous 
record of the variations in the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of a solution, and it is frequently also desirable to have some 
means of controlling the #H automatically. The recording 
potentiometer (Fig. 7) is designed to give continuous, accurate 
records of small variaticns in electromotive force and may be 
used in conjunction with suitable electrodes to give pH 
records. It can also be adapted for automatic fH control, 
and may be arranged to operate alarm signals, e.g., coloured 
lights, electric bells or a klaxon horn if the H of the solution 
should vary from any desired value. The potentiometer in 
this case is of the slide-wire type, but instead of the slide-wir« 
contact being adjusted by hand until a balance is obtained, 
this is done automatically. Thd@ galvanometer, which £s 
connected in series with the electrodes, is a mechanical relay, 
which, on being deflected, sets in motion a mechanism which 
moves the contact on the slide-wire in a direction which 
tends to reduce the deflection. In this way the circuit is 
always maintained in balance and the position of the contact 
along the slide-wire is a measure of the unknown e.m-f., 
which is recorded on a chart calibrated to read directly in 
PH units. 





ALTHOUGH dyes are not shown separately in Portuguese statis 
tics, trade estimates place incoming shipments at about 70,000 
kilos per month, of which about 20,000 kilos are sulphur black 
dyes. Germany is reported to supply about 65 per cent. of 
the imported coal-tar dyes, Swiss manufacturers 20 per cent., 
France about 12 per cent. and the United States 3 per cent. 
The textile industry is the chief dye consuming channel, with 
Oporto and Covilha as the chief purchasing centres, 
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British Non-Ferrous 


Metals 


Research Association 


Annual Report of Progress 


FROM the 12th annual report of the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association for the year ended December 
31, 1931, it is encouraging to note that, despite the intense 
industrial depression, this Association has received in sub- 
scriptions from its members a larger sum than in any previous 
year. The total income, with Government grant, is now over 
£25,000 and an extensive programme of work is being carried 


out. Great difficulties, however, are still met with in 
financing the research and other work which has _ been 
planned, and considering the wide extent of the field of 


industry which is covered by the association, its present 
membership of 200 is much too limited. The tangible results 
which can be, shown have been of great benefit to the engin- 
eering industries, but those who ultimately benefit as users 
of metals apparently provide little financial support to the 
\ssociation, the subscriptions coming mostly from the metal 
manufacturers themselves. 

The year introduced a new era in the life of the 
association, being marked by the establishment of its head 
quarters in London, where there is a model information 
bureau, research laboratories, and the development section 
with its exhibition of some of the association’s research results 
which serves as a stimulus to the application of the research 
results by industry. The official opening by Lord Ruther- 


1931 


ford, F R.S., took place a year ago. 
Expectations. Surpassed 
a 
his centralisation has far surpassed expectations and 


represents a great step forward in the potential service of the 
association to its members. The anticipation of improved 
service to members by having the staff working together 
under one roof has been fully realised, whilst the close liaison 
between the research laboratory, development section and the 
library has greatly facilitated the work of the whole staff 
of the association. The original scheme for centralisation 
planned to raise a Headquarters Fund of £30,000, but owing 
to the financial crisis it soon became obvious that for the 
present a much more modest undertaking was all that could 
be provided, especially as the total of special contributions 
to the Headquarters Fund during the past two years has 
amounted to only £4,730. It is hoped, however, that when 
better times return funds will be available for supplementing 
the equipment and providing the association with a more 
worthy home. Whilst the extra-mural researches at the 
National Physical Laboratory, Research Department, Wool- 
wich, and the Birmingham University have been continued, 
with the provision of headquarters a considerable amount of 
research is now in progress in the Association’s own labor- 
atories. The total research staff is now about thirty-five, ot 
whom sixteen are employed at headquarters. Dr. D. H 
Ingall took up his post as Assistant Director on January, 


1931, and has since acted as administrative officer of the 
Research Section with Dr. O. F. Hudson as senior metal 
lurgist. 


Encouragement from Prominent Institutions 

During the year the association has again succeeded in 
earning the maximum possible grant of £8,000 for the twelve 
months from the Departnient of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The enrolment of a large number of members 
from the lead manufacturing industry represents a marked 
accession to the support of the Association and was heartily 
welcomed by the Council as bringing the association in touch 
with a field hitherto almost unrepresented. Several other 
new members have been enrolled during the year, although 
the number is not as large as usual. On the other hand, 
owing to the industrial depression there has been an adnormal 
number of resignations. The association has suffered par- 
ticularly from the withdrawal (it is hoped only temporarily) 
of financial support from the tin industry, due to the form- 
ation of the International Tin Research Scheme. The 
Worshipful Company of Armourers and Braziers has con- 
tinued its grant; the British FElctrical and Allied Industries 
Research Association has contributed to the researches on the 
corrosion of condenser tubes, as has also the Brass and Copper 
Tube Association. The new investigations on the frost 


bursting of water pipes has attracted the interest and support 
ot the British Waterworks Association, the Water Compani 
Association and the Royal Institute of British Architect: 
Mention should also be made of the grant from the Ti 
Producers’ Association which during the year enabled th« 
new tin investigations to be continued 

The Lead Patent Committee, which deals with the question 
of licensing the Association’s ternary lead alloy patents, has 
during the year, approved of the licences to United Kingdon 
pipe and sheet manufacturers, many of which have now been 
completed. Considerable progress has also been made with 
arrangements for licensing in France and Belgium and steps 
are being taken, through a member of the Association, to 
try and exploit the patent in the United States. This com 
mittee has also reviewed the questions arising in connection 
with the Standardisation Trade Mark so far as its application 
to the ternary lead alloys is concerned. This trade mark i; 
intended, primarily for the use of members, to indicate firstly 
that the products are of British manufacture and secondly 
that they conform to the individual standards devised for each 
material for which the use of the mark has been authorised 
by the Council of the Association. For the present the thre¢ 
ternary alloys of lead have been standardised and licences 
have been granted to a number of lead manufacturers to utilise 
this standardisation mark on these alloys under clearly 
defined conditions. 


Progress of Researches 


During the year a new research was started under the 
direction of the Atmospheric Corrosion Sub-Committee to 
compare the tarnishing and corrosion of different metals when 
alloys used for decorative and architectural purposes when 
exposed in a_ brightly polished condition. Another new 
investigation is an extension of the research on aluminium 
castings, with the object of ascertaining the possible effect of 
very small quantities of impurities in aluminium upon the 
soundness of the cast material. The research on the effect of 
frost on water pipes which commenced barely twelve months 
ago, has now made definite progress in the measurement of 
the properties of materials used for water pipes over a range 
of low temperature, to which such materials may be subjected 
in actual use. Some progress has also been made in prepar 
ation for the commencement of investigations on the sound 
ness of castings and on other problems connected with the 
casting properties of metals. So far the association has, 
apart from die casting and aluminium castings, had little 
contact with the foundry industry. It is thought, however, 
that much of the past work on die castings, gas inclusions and 
porosity, can afford service to other sections of the industry, 
particularly if the association can equip itself to apply and 
extend these investigations to a study of typical non-ferrous 
foundry products. In addition to major researches the 
Research Department has also effected a number of minor 
investigations and has collaborated with the Development 
Department and Information Service in connection with 
technical inquiries which are continuously received. 

Research on the effect of impurities up to 1 per cent. on 
the properties of copper has been carried on actively at the 
N.P.L., and valuable results of great practical importanc: 
are beginning to emerge from it. A new investigation as a 
separate section of this research has been commenced on the 
effects of impurities of the grain size of copper as solidified 
from fusion. 


Brass Strip Ingot Casting 


Considerable industrial interest continues to be taken in thi 
application of the results of the research on brass strip ingot 
casting, and the Development Section, in co-operation with 
the Cold Rolled Brass and Copper Association, is further 
investigating the problem of blistering. For work in con- 
nection with the behaviour of brightly polished surfaces when 
exposed to atmospheric conditions a large variety of suitable 
samples of materials has been provided by the generous co 
operation of various sections of industry, and _ suitable 
apparatus for the evaluation of tarnishing effects has been 
designed and constructed. Research on gases in copper has 
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been continued at Birmingham University, and has been con- 
cerned mainly with a further study of the conditions of 
equilibrium between cuprous oxide and hydrogen and the 
influence of other elements. Further work has also been done 
on the more practical side of the research in studying the 
application of research results to refinery furnace practice 
in the works of members, and comparing the results of 
different types of fuel used. 

Investigations at the Research Department, Woolwich, 
dealing with the properties of lead, have been mainly con- 
cerned with the properties of calcium-lead alloys, protective 
coatings for cable sheathing and the rolling and age harden- 
ing of lead alloys. Research reports have been issued on these 
subjects and, in addition, a paper ‘‘ The Effects of Cold 
Rolling and of Heat Treatment on some Lead Alloys,’ by 
H. Waterhouse and R. Willows has been published by the 
Institute of Metals. In connection with the extrusion of lead 
and lead alloys arrangements were made for some experi- 
mental work to be carried out by Dr. J. A. Smythe, of the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a report on this 
subject was made available to members. In regard to the 
working properties of zinc, it has not yet been possible to 
start active work on the lines contemplated and to appoint an 
investigator, but some work has been carried out by the asso- 
ciation’s staff in collaboration with the rolling mills of 
members on the problem of the blistering of ‘‘ degraded ” 
electrolytic spelters. 


Behaviour of Metals at High Temperatures 


Investigations on the behaviour of materials at high 
temperature, carried out under a committee of the D.S.I.R. 
have included the testing of selected materials, both ferrous 
and non-ferrous, available for use at high temperatures and 
the study of the fundamental phenomena of “ creep.’ 
Important advances in the provision of superior heat-resist- 
ing alloys have resulted from this series of researches, but 
even more important is the progress which is being made 
in the knowledge of the physical properties of such materials 
at high temperatures and their relation to the structure of the 
alloys and conditions of service. The Electrical Research 
Association and the Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers are very interested in this work and are supporting an 
extension, dealing with the study of steels from the point of 
view of their application in steam power plant. 

The resesarch on aluminium castings which, has for its 
objects the determination of the causes of pin holes and 
porosity in castings, and the discovery of methods of preven- 
tion, has actively followed up the important results which 
were obtained in the early experiments. This work, which is 
being carried out at Birmingham University under the 
direction of Professor Hanson, has emphasised the important 
part played by water vapour, both during melting and also 
under conditions of exposure, in causing unsoundness. 
Experiments on the treatment of the molten material to 
prevent subsequent porosity have achieved important results, 
and information derived from this research by the aluminium 
foundries of members has already resulted in considerable 
practical benefits. Some of the work has been given wider 
publicity in the form of two papers by Professor D. Hanson 
and I. G. Slater, entitled ‘* Unsoundness in Aluminium Sand- 
Castings,’’ which were published by the Institute of Metals. 

In regard to practical galvanising problems, the failure of 
steel galvanising kettles, the formation of dross and the 
action of fluxes have received special consideration. Research 
on the atmospheric corrosion of tin has been completed and 
the final report is being prepared. This work has comprised 
a study of the atmospheric corrosion, under various con- 
ditions of exposure, both indoor and out, of tin, certain alloys 
of lead with tin and other metals, and lead sheet and copper 
wire coated with tin, in comparison with metals such as zinc, 
cadmium, nickel, etc. Tin coatings have received the 
attention of D. J. Macnaughtan, under the supervision of 
Dr. H. Moore at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Here, too, good progress has been made and _ laboratory 
investigations have established efficient methods of testing 
the perfection of tin coatings on steel, copper and other 
metals. Tin base bearing metals and lubricants are the subject 
of investigations which have been carried out in the Engin- 
eering Department of the National Physical Laboratory and 
which have now been completed. 


During the past year the Development Section has been 
enlarged considerably in preparation for an extension of its 
work over a wider field than it has hitherto been possible to 
cover. The accession to membership during the year of the 
constituent firms of the United Kingdom Lead Manufacturers’ 
Association, has justified the appointment of an assistant 
whose duties will consist almost entirely in assisting in the 
application in industry of the B.N.F. ternary alloys of lead. 
Satisfactory progress continues in the application of these 
alloys to cable sheathing, and it is interesting to note that 
during the year about 2,400 tons of these materials were used 
in the United Kingdom for this purpose. Attempts are now 
being made to collect more definite comparative data as to 
the behaviour of different cable sheathing materials in service. 
The intrinsic properties of these alloys, particularly in their 
strength/weight ratio, open up wide possible applications for 
utilising them as a substitute for lead, and in many respects 
the most attractive field of application is for water pipes. 
Here, however, exceptional difficulties have faced the 
development of these alloys, for in addition to the usual 
apathy and opposition of users and manufacturers to new 
materials, the regulations of public authorities governing the 
specification of water pipe materials have stood in the way. 


The Durville Casting Method 


In connection with brass casting research interest in the 
Durville casting method is being shown by an increasing 
number of members and a certain amount of time has been 
devoted to the modification of the design of the machine with 
a view to improving its value from the point of view of routine 
commercial production. Experiments have been carried out 
on the application of the process to the casting of aluminium- 
free materials, particularly brasses, bronzes and nickel alloys, 
by utilising special methods for the prevention of oxidation 
during pouring. The process has proved very satisfactory 
for these materials, and the successful casting of certain 
alloys which have proved difficult to cast by the ordinary 
methods has been demonstrated to interested members. 
F.xperiments on these lines are continuing. The conditions 
for the successful use of the process in casting aluminium 
bronze of lower aluminium content have also been ascer- 
tained, and some investigation has been made of the most 
suitable methods of melting and casting aluminium bronze 
process scrap to avoid the difficulties that have been found to 
arise in this connection commercially. 

The statistical returns of the year under review, which 
necessarily do not record a large amount of unmeasured 
service given under the new conditions to members and staff 
in the headquarters, show generally a consistent increase not 
less than that which has been registered in earlier years. It 
is believed, therefore, that not only has there been achieved a 
reasonable standard of normal working as a unit in the 
central headquarters but that the Information Services are 
continuing to develop along useful lines and to increase the 
amount of help they may afford to members in various ways. 


_. 





Carbon Black rm the United States 


Production and Sales Statistics 


CARBON black production in the United States during 1931 
amounted to 280,907,000 lb., which represents a decline of 26.1 
per cent. from the record total of 379,942,000 lb. in 1930. 
This was the first annual decrease recorded since 1925. The 
material decline in output in 1931 resulted chiefly from the 
curtailment of operations made necessary by stock accumu- 
lations from preceding years. Domestic sales amounted to 
161,712,000 lb., a small decrease from the 1930 total. Exports 
showed a gain of 14.8 per cent. in 1931 and rose to a new 
high mark of 96,714,000 lb. Combined domestic and foreign 
sales in 1931 totalled 258,426,000 lb., or nearly 7,000,000 Ib. 
more than in 1930. About 83.0 per cent. of the 1931 domestic 
sales was to companies manufacturing rubber articles. Sales 
to ink companies declined from 19,220,000 lb. in 1930 to 
15,184,000 Ib. in 1931, reflecting principally the reduction in 
newsprint. The decline in sales to paint companies was 
even more severe than to ink companies, as only 6,760,000 Ib 
moved to paint companies in 1931, or 43.3 per cent. less than 
in 1930. Sales of carbon black for miscellaneous uses, such 
as in carbon paper, tvpewriter ribbons, polishes, crayons and 
phonograph records, decreased 27.9 per cent. in 1931. 
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Manufacture of Phenol by Modern Methods 


A Brief Review of Developments 


Ine manufacture of phenol is at present carried on in two 
distinct industrial phases. It can be recovered from certain 
fractions in the distillation of coal tar and coke oven tar, 
this product being termed ‘“ natural phenol ”’ or produced as 
*« synthetic phenol ’’ by the chemical processing of benzene. 

The recovery of phenol from tar made but little progress 
ill 1928, since when there has been increased activity due to 
he fact that crude phenol from by-product tar is directly 
applicable in the manufacture of certain types of synthetic 
resins. Ammonia liquors from gasworks and coke oven by- 
product plant are another potential source of large quantities, 
recovery being effected out by treatment with benzene, treat- 
ment with benzene, treatment of the benzene extract with 
caustic soda, and acidification of the resulting sodium phenol- 
ates. In the description of such an extraction plant in the 
United States given in ‘“‘ Chemical and Metallurgical Engin- 
eering,’’ 1928, p. 215, it is stated that 25,000 gallons of crude 
phenol containing 54 per cent. phenol was recovered from 
the operation of 60 Koppers ovens. The phenol content of 
this crude ammonia liquor averaged 0.6 per cent, and it is 
stated that under these conditions the phenol recovery plant 
is self-supporting. More recently, however, processes have 
been developed for recovery of phenol from ammonia liquor 
without the use of benzene, based simply on distillation 
methods. Such is the Koppers process which recovers phenol 
from partly distilled ammonia liquor in conjunction with 
that ammonia distillation, giving a 95 per cent. recovery of 
the phenol and requiring little additional labour. The oper- 
ation of such a plant at the Hamilton Coke and Iron Co., 
Ohio, has been described in “ Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry,’’ 1929, p. 431, and it is stated that the sodium 
phenolates recovered by this process have found a direct 
application eliminating the need and expense for neutrali- 
sation. The ratio of phenol to cresols in crude phenol from 
ammonia liquors is about 2: 1. 

The production of smokeless household fuel by low-tem- 
perature carbonisation of bituminous coal has also been the 
aim of many commercial developments in the _ phenol 
industry. Some of the low temperature carbonisation pro- 
cesses give several times as much tar as high-temperature 
operations and the low-temperature tar is usually much 
richer in phenolic compounds. The extensive development 
of low-temperature carbonisation processes would therefore 
entail a potential source of large quantities of phenol and 
other tar acids. The total tar acid in the tar from some 
processes runs about 25 per cent., the phenol in the tar being 
about 15 per cent., and the cresols and xylenols about 10 per 
cent. Whilst the percentage of phenol is not much higher 
than in regular coal tar, the content of other phenolic com- 
pounds is much higher, and it is possible that some of these 
products could be converted to phenol and cresols by means 
of cracking processes. 


t 


Synthetic Processes 

Synthetic phenol is now made by (1) sulphonating benzene, 
neutralising the resulting benzene sulphonic acid, and fusing 
the sodium benzene sulphonate with caustic soda; or by (2) 
chlorinating benzene and heating the resulting chlorbenzene 
with caustic soda solution at high pressure. 

The benzene sulphonic acid process supplied the bulk of 
the synthetic phenol produced in the United States during 
the war This process has been greatly improved and 
simplified by increasing the conversion in the sulphonation 
reaction, by the elimination of the liming process for removal 
of excess sulphonic acid, and by utilisation of the sodium 
sulphite which is formed as a by-product. The chlorbenzenc 
method was successfully developed on a large manufacturing 
scale by the Dow Chemical Co., and in 1929 proably more 
than half of the total production was derived from this source. 
Diphenyloxide is produced as a by-product, the use of which 
as a heat transfer medium is now being developed. In 1920 
the Monsanto Chemical Works was probably the only phenol 
producer operating the benzene sulphonic acid process, 
maintaining this position by its favourable situation for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and its efforts for the improve- 
ments of the process. The cost comparison between the 


chlorbenzene and benzene sulphonic acid processes is finaily 
reduced to the actual cost of power and the relative cost of 
chlorine and sulphuric acid in two different localities. With 
efficient operations and favourable conditions for production 
of raw materials, the costs of raw materials are out the 
same in hoth methods of manufacture. 

An attempt is being made to simplify the high pressure 
chlorbenzene caustic soda process by hydrolysing chlorben 
zene in the vapour phase with steam under ordinary pressure. 
Lloyd and Kennedy in U.S. Pat. 1,735,327, assigned to the 
Federal Phosphorus Co., claim a method of making carbolic 
acid consisting in passing mixed vapours of steam and mono- 
chlorbenzene through a heated porous catalyst, composed of 
silica gel or of a porous silica having a high order of catalytic 
activity, in a furnace at approximately 700° C., and the 
products of the furnace are condensed and neutralised with 
caustic soda, the unaltered chlorbenzene being separated, and 
ene sodium phenate converted to phenol with carbon dioxide 
A process operating at 700° C. in presence of hydrochloric 
acid and steam, however, offers a serious problem in cor- 
rosion and in finding suitable material for large-scale oper- 
ations. British Patents 288,308 and 308,220, of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, are based on the same reaction, and it is 
claimed that the vield is increased by adding to the silica gel 
certain metals or metallic oxides such as copper, nickel, 
cobalt. Direct conversion of benzene to phenol either by 
hydrolysis or by means of oxidation is also under investi- 
gation (C. H. Bibb, U.S. Pat. 1,547,725: W. J. Hale, U.S. 
Pat. 1,595,299). 


Extended Uses for Phenol 


Phenol is used as a germicide and disinfectant, and as an 
intermediate in the manufacture of a large number of syn- 
thetic products such as medicinals, dyes, flavours, perfumes, 
photographic chemicals, synthetic resins, tanning materials, 
emulsifying agents, plasticisers, explosives and compound for 
breaking oil-water emulsions. A recent application which 
offers possibilities for new markets is in the oil industry for 
the actual refining of oils. Of the total production of 
24,000,000 lb. of phenol in the United States in 1929, nearly 
one fourth was used in the manufacture of medicinals. 
According to the U.S. Tariff Commission’s ‘ Report of 
Census of Dves and Organic Chemicals, 1929,’”’ the production 
of aspirin was 3,710,000 lb.; that of sodium salicylate, 
455,000 lb.; salicylic acid, 4,219,000 lb.; methyl salicylate, 
1,572,000 lb. The phenolic resin industry, however, is the 
largest consumer, the 1929 production of phenolic resins in 
the United States having amounted to 31,s00 0co lb. These 
resins are being used in increasing quantities in the produc- 
tion of various moulded products, as insulating materials and 
in the manufacture of varnishes and coatings. The further 
continued expansion of synthetic phenolic resins will to a 
considerable extent shape the extension in the future require- 
ments for phenol, but in view of the development and 
expansion of new types such as vinyl, nphthalicanhydride and 
urea condensation products, the phenolic resins will have to 
share the field with others 











Drug Investigation in Siam 


THE Siamese Government Laboratory is assiduously conduct 
ing researches in attempts to discover new values and 
develop greater utilisation of its natural drug botanicals 
One of the objects of its investigations is the newly isolated 
alkaloid mitragynine vielded by the botanical of that nomen 
clature. Hydnocarpus anthelmintica, said to provide an oil 
similar to chaulmoogra. is also receiving attention in the 
laboratory. It is said that this institution has been instru- 
mental in the establishment of a local industry producing 
hydnocarpus oil and that the oil is now being exported 
to leper hospitals throughout the world. Vitamin B is now 
prepared on a large scale from rice polishings and consumed 
mostly in beri-beri treatment. Several other drugs and 
essential oil yielding plants are being studied in the 
laboratory. 
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Glucose Trades 


Statistics from the Fourth Census of Production, 1930 


PHE particulars received for 1930 in respect of the sugar and 
glucose trades cover 46 establishments, of which 18 were con- 
cerned with the manufacture of sugar from home-grown 
beet. The principal aggregate figures revealed by the 
returns for 1930 and 1924 are summarised below 


1930 
Firms 
engaged in Other 1024, 
beet sugar firms 


production. 


Value of products (Gross 


output) .. a -. “£000 9,550 33,867 53,016 
Subsidy paid << oe 6.022 
Total .. om i : 15,572 33,8607 53,016 
Cost of materials used... 11,465 28,411 33,101 
Customs and excise duties — 1,320 880 15,700 
Net output (exclusive of 
duties) .. - 2,787 570 4,215 
Persons employed 5,540 E2532 12,627 


Net output per person 


(exclusive of duties) .. é 503 405 334 
Prime movers 24 ca 42,355 37,037 35,456 
Electric motors driven by -- 

purchased electricity .. - 292 4,179 3,880 


Production Statistics 


The following table shows the quantities and net selling 
values of sugar, molasses, glucose, etc., made in Great 
Britain in 1930 and 1924. In view of the special circum- 
stances governing the beet sugar industry, separate figures 
are given for firms that are primarily engaged in manufac- 
turing sugar from home grown beet. 

Firms engaged Other Firms 
in beet-sugar 
production. 


Th.cwt. £’000, Th. 
Sugar, unrefined (sold or added 


cwt. {£’000. 


to stock) e3 we a 3,555 1814 — — 
Sugar, refined, or rendered by 
any process equal thereto : 
Over 98° polarisation 7,928 6,982 28,775 26,710 
Not exceeding 98° polarisa- 
tion ate ah a 24 16 1,222 1,085 
Molasses and invert sugar and 
all other extracts from 
sugar :— 
Containing 70 per cent. or 
more of sweetened matter _ “= 2,559 2,863 
Containing less than 70 per 
cent. of sweetening matter 2,362 223 2,274 769 
Glucose .. ea Aes = = — 1,838 1,559 
Caramel re — 9 — — 213 355 
Total Products .. .. 13,869 9,035 36,880 33,341 


In addition to the output shown in this table, 3,789,000 
cwt. of dried beet pulp, valued at £514,000, was recorded 
for 1930 by beet sugar factories; for 1924, other sugar 
products (not sugar confectionery), valued at £105,000, was 
returned. 

\ number of beet sugar factories that furnished returns 
produce white sugar by continuous process, the remainder 
producing raw sugar exceeding 98° polarisation, which is 
sold (in bond) to refining firms. The 3,550,000 cwt. of 
unrefined sugar shown in the table represents the 
quantity of such sugar sent to refining firms. It is the 
practice of some of the beet sugar factories to engage in the 
refining of imported raw sugar (not exceeding 96° polar- 
isation) during that part of the year when home-grown beet 
sugar is not being manufactured. For this reason the total 
figure of 7,952,000 cwt. of refined sugar returned by those 
factories is a composite one consisting of sugar both manu- 
factured from home sources and refined from imported raw 
sugar. It is understood that roughly 40 per cent. of the 
figure shown represents sugar refined from imported raw 
sugar. Similarly, the sugar refined by firms other than beet 


B 


sugar factories, while consisting predominantly of imported 
supplies, includes the raw beet sugar sold to them by beet 
sugar manufacturers 

The production of refined sugar in 1930 was nearly double 
that shown for 1924. A large contribution towards this 
increase was made by the beet sugar industry, which returned 
at the 1930 census a quantity in the neighbourhood of 
8,000,000 cwt. of home-grown sugar as compared with rather 
less than 500,000 cwt. returned at the 1924 census Che 
quantity of molasses made has likewise doubled in the 
interval between the two censuses, due very largely to the 
production by beet sugar factories of molasses containing 
less than 7o per cent. of sweetening matter. The output ot 
glucose was slightly greater in 1930 than in 1924, and the 
production of caramel showed a large relative increase. 
Firms that employed ten or fewer persons in 1924 produced 
316,000 cwt. of molasses and 42,000 cwt. of caramel None 
of these firms was engaged in the refining of sugar. 


Average Net Selling Values 


The average net selling values of sugar, etc,, in i930 and 
1924, as shown by the returns, were as follows 


1930 1924 


Shillings Shillings 


Sugar, refined, or rendered by any process per cwt per cwt 
equal thereto :— 

Over 98° polarisation .. me re 18.36 $5.52 

Not exceeding 98° polarisation .. ws 17.69 $0.07 


Molasses and invert sugar, etc. :— 
Containing 70 per cent. or more of sweet- 


ening matter i a i — 22.38 35-92 
Containing less than 70 per cent. of sweet 
ening matter a ‘i aa ee 4.25 15.39 
Glucose .. i ios es ne wie 16.96 27-94 
Caramel a aa aa in oe 33-33 $4.11 


Comparison of average values in 1924 and 1930 is compli- 
cated by the various rates of duty leviable in the two years. 
In 1924 the import duty on sugar exceeding 98° polarisation 
Was 25s. 8d. per cwt. for the first four months of the year 
and 11s. 8d. for the remainder of the year, with proportionate 
decreases for sugar not exceeding 98° polarisation. Simi- 
larly for molasses and invert sugar, etc., containing 7o per 
cent. or more of sweetening matter, the duty was 16s. 3d. per 
cwt. for the first four months of the vear and 7s. 3d after- 
wards, with lower rates for the other grades. On_ solid 
glucose the duty during the first four months of 1924 was 
16s. 3d. per cwt. and reduced to 7s. 5d. thereafter, and on 
liquid glucose 11s. 8d. per cwt. and 5s. 4d. per cwt. respec- 
tively. A preferential rate of five-sixths of the full rate was 
leviable on products of Empire origin, and the Excise duties 
on British production corresponded closely to the preferential 
import rate. Excise duties on sugar and molasses made 
from home-grown beet, which had been repealed in 1922, 
were re-imposed as from October 1, 1924, being then leviable 
at the preferential rate. 

In 1930, the import duty on sugar exceeding 98° polari- 
sation was 11s. 8d. per cwt. for foreign sugar, as in the latter 
part of 1924, but on lower polarisations the rates were 
equivalent to gs. 4d. per cwt. for fully refined sugar The 
preferential rate was 5s. 1od. on sugar exceeding gg° polari- 
sation and 4s. 9.2d. on sugar exceeding 98° but not exceeding 
99° polarisation. Lower rates applied to sugar of lower 
standards. On molasses and invert sugar, etc., containing 
-o per cent. or more of sweetening matter, and on solid 
glucose, the full rate was 7s. 5d. per cwt. and the prefer- 
ential rate 3s. 84d. per cwt., while on liquid glucose the 
rates were 5s. 4d. and 2s. 8d. per cwt. respectively. Most of 
the molasses, whether British made or imported, was used in 
the manufacture of spirits or yeast or for food for stock and 
was therefore free of duty in both vears 


The Beet Sugar Industry 


Under the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, a subsidy is 
pavable, under certain conditions, on sugar and molasses 
made from home-grown beet, the rate of subsidy in the censal 
vear 1930 being 13s. per cwt. for sugar polarising over 98° 
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th proportionate rates tor other sugar and molasses The lhe number of operatives employed at beet sugar factories 
total amount paid in subsidy in the year ended March, 1931, _ in 1930, which ranged from about 3,000 to 3,300 in the months 
was £6,022,000. No subsidy was payable at the time of the of April to September, inclusive, increased by about 5,000 
1924 census in October and remained at this higher level until the end 
\ reduction in 1928 of about 2s. 4d. per cwt. in the import »f the vear, decreasing to about 2,500 in February, 1931. 
oO ~ugar, with no change in the duty on tully The power plant of the sugar industry has been greatly 
renned sug ‘ to the almost complete cessation of tht increased since 1924, mainly owing to the equipment of the 
tice of refining in bond, with the consequence that. in beet sugar factories with prime movers used in the generation 
the 3" 1s, the import duty, which had been paid on of electricity. In these factories there were, in 1930, practi- 
the ' g was included in the cost of materials as well cally no motors driven by purchased electricity, and in other 
as in the gross output and does not appear in the net output factories the capacity of motors driven by dynamos was about 
for that In the case of home-grown beet sugar, the ten times as great as that of motors driven by purchased 
Excise duty was levied on the refined product, and consé electricity. The total capacity of motors driven by electricity 
quently apears in both the gross output and the net output generated at the factories was nearly three times as great 
For the 924, When the duty was paid on the refined jn 1930 as in 1924, and there was a 20 per cent. increase in 
sue when released from bond, it was estimated that the the capacity of other motors. The total quantity of elec- 
total amount included in the net output in respect of such tricity used in 1930 for all purposes at the factories to which 
duty was in the neighbourhood of £15,700,000._ For the year the report relates was returned as follows :- 
ended March 31, 1931, th Excise receipts from home-grown Million 
sug vere £2,200,000, and this sum may be roughly ih ceed eli 
Apportior between beet sugar factories and _ refineries 
handling raw beet sugar in the proportions of 60 per cent Electricity generated at firm’s works :— 
40 per cent. respectively, corresponding to the amounts Beet sugar factories 43-4 
manufactured or refined by the two groups of firms. Thus Other factories 70.0 
the amounts included in the 1930 net output may be taken Purchased electricity :— 
as about £1,320,000 and £880,000 for beet sugar factories Beet sugar factories 0.6 
a refiné + Tilt respectively . ; Other factories 0.1 
o e e e 
Imperial Standardisation in Industry 
mperia andardisa ’ 
. . . 
Mr. C. le Maistre on his Empire Tour 
November 31, Mr. C. le Maistre, director of the British uniform as possible. There was good sense in that pro- 


i 

Standards Institution, was sent on a visit to Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada in connection with the development of 
co-operation between. the various parts of the British Empire 
with regard to standardisation and the preparation of stan- 
dard specifications. Mr. le Maistre arrived home early this 
month and his report will be issued in due course. In the 
meantime, however, a luncheon was held at the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club on June 9, when the principal guest was Mr. 
Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, and at 
which some indication was given of the results likely to 
follow from Mr. le Maistre’s tour. 

Mr. WALTER RUNCIMAN, proposing the toast of the Institu- 
tion, said it now covered a much wider range than was for- 
merly the case, namely, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, gas and all its rivals, colliery requisites, chemi- 
cals, iron and steel and by no means of least importance, the 
building trades. There was, he continued, still much to be 
done abroad and at home in regard to standardisation and 
the Institution had not only imperial ambitions but it also 
believed in international collaboration. It was for the good 
of the world as well as for the British Empire that standard- 
isation should proceed apace because no form of waste in 
science or engineering, anymore than in politics, could be 
justified 


Industry Should Look After Itself 


Gladly as the Government supported the work of the Insti- 
tution, its view was that industry should look after itself. 
There was no doubt that industry was better and safer, more 
enterprising and truthful when it was in the hands of indus- 
trialists and the less the Government had to do with control- 
ling its destinies the better it would be for industry and 
commerce as a whole. The Imperial Conference of 1930 set 
up a special conference on standardisation, which urged the 
formation of one central standardising body in each consti- 
tuent part of the British commonwealth and recommended 
standardisation to include specifications for materials, appara- 
tus, machinery, codes of practice and simplification of types 
and sizes, the adoption of a 


standardisation mark, support 

from the Government in the establishment of an officer or 
index of specifications in use by large buyers and 
continuous consultation between the central standard 
bodies with a view to specifications and codes being as 


gramme and if the Imperial Conference of 1930 led to many 
disappointments at all events it produced a programme which 
the British Standards Institution was following faithfully. 
Mr. G. H. FERGUSON. High Commissioner for Canada, who 
supported the toast, said that it was only recently that Canada 
Some vears 


id taken a really active interest in this work. 


ago a research organisation was founded in Canada but it 
was only comparatively in recent years that the Public Trea- 
sury had been supporting research. In Ottawa and in some 
of the provinces there were now research institutions sup- 
ported not only by governments but also by industry and a 
wonderful work was being done in solving many problems 
and in developing new lines of trade, and with the assistance 
of the British Standards Institution this work would un- 
doubtedly make further progress. 


Impressions in the Colonies 


Mr. C. LE MAISTRE, speaking of his tour to Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, said that in Australia everyone was 
anxious to assist the mother country to regain something of 
her former prosperity. The Standards Association of Austra- 
lia was an extremely strong body and, up to recently, had 
received a much larger grant from the Government than they 
had ever dreamed of asking from the Government of this 
countrv. In New Zealand the conditions were different, but 
recently the New Zealand Government had appointed a com- 
mittee to explore the possibilities. In Canada he found the 
greatest desire to encourage trade through the medium of 
standard specifications and in Toronto and Montreal he found 
a wonderfully changed outlook since he was last there in 
1926, and there was a most encouraging and sympathetic 
attitude to the proposals he had laid before the authorities 
and industrial people which convinced him that there would 
be the fullest co-operation in this matter on the part of Canada 
in the near future. 

Wherever he had gone in the Dominions during his tour 
he had found that once the idea of these nationa! commercial 
standardised specifications had been fullv understood the idea 
was received with the greatest svmpathy. Moreover, the 
great need for these national specifications had been forcibly 
brought home to himself during his tour by specific instances 
where Great Britain had actually lost trade in the Dominions 
due to not having supplied suitable materials 
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The Japanese Fertiliser Industry 
Licensing System for Ammonium Sulphate Imports 


‘THE Japanese fertiliser trade during 1931 Was affected 
seriously by the continuance of the depression which had 
existed for several years in all lines of agriculture, while 
the reimposition of the gold embargo in December of that 
year failed to produce the beneficial results which were 
anticipated. According to a survey recently published in 
‘*Commerce’ Reports,’’ imports fell off slightly in 
volume, while the decline in value was considerable. The 
ammonium sulphate industry was harassed by the steadily 
increasing volume of production coincidental with the 
declining purchasing power of the rural population. The 
competition of marginal producing units with the modern 
plants also was a disturbing factor, and, to a certain extent, 
was responsible for the institution of a licensing system for 
imports of ammonium sulphate. The superphosphate 
industry was affected similarly by the existence of marginal 
plants deficient in capital and production technique and 
found it necessary to curtail output by voluntary agreement, 
a step which also was under consideration by ammonium 
sulphate producers early in 1932. 


Conditions in the Ammonium Sulphate Trade 


The ammonium sulphate market in Japan during 1930 and 
1931 was seriously depressed, and, moreover, was in a some- 
what chaotic state. These conditions were brought about 
largely by the unprecedented drop in the price of agricultural 
products, as well as those products which, while not strictly 
agricultural, offer an important source of income to the 
Japanese farmer, such as silk cocoons. The lifting of the 
gold embargo in January, 1930, had a depressing effect upon 
fertiliser prices and the decline in the price of bar silver 
stimulated the imports of oil cake from China, since farmers 
found it necessary to buy the cheapest possible fertiliser on 
account of their diminished purchasing power. 

At the beginning of 1931 Japanese producers and foreign 
importers were endeavouring to negotiate a co-operative sales 
agreement which would limit the volume of imports of 
foreign ammonium sulphate, fix a minimum selling price, 
and prohibit exports of Japanese ammonium sulphate. Owing 
to the efforts of the Japanese Department of Commerce, 
supported by the agricultural interests, who complained 
bitterly of the high prices of ammonium sulphate and 
obiected strenuously to any price-fixing agreement, the 
agreement was not concluded. The break-up of the inter- 
national nitrogen conference in July, 1931, resulted in the 
indefinite postponement of the sales agreement discussion 
then in progress among British, German and Japanese 
manufacturers, and sulphate prices fell to 60 yen a long 
ton in October, 1931. A licensing system was therefore put 
into effect on January 15, 1932, after considerable effort on the 
part of Japanese producers and equally strenuous opposition 
from the agricultural interests. 

At the beginning of 1932 the Japanese ammonium sulphate 
industry was faced by a rapidly increasing production but 
with no marked increase in demand from the farmers, owing 
to the continued low price of agricultural products. At the 
same time, the threat of foreign competition appeared to be 
approaching elimination, with the licensing system in opera- 
tion and domestic production mounting steadily. Importers 
of ammonium sulphate, who had estimated in 1931 that the 
Japanese market would be closed to the foreign product by 
1935, now state that foreign competition will be eliminated 
by the end of 1933. 


Licensing System for Ammonium Sulphate Imports 


Since January 15, 1932, imports of ammonium sulphate 
into Japan have been allowed only under licence. Domestic 
producers submit their production schedules to the Govern- 
ment monthly, which, together with stocks on hand and 
other items, form the basis for consideration of applications. 
Approximately 48,000 tons of ammonium sulphate were 
licensed for admission during December, 1931, and January 
and February, 1932, the greater part of which was of 
German and British origin with smaller quantities from the 
United States. Importers requested permits for approxi- 
mately 92,000 tons and were supported by the agricultural 


interests in their petition but the nitrogen consultation com- 
mission, which represents the principal Japanese producers, 
succeeded in limiting the permits to 48,000 tons. Stocks of 
foreign ammonium sulphate in Japan in mid-March, 1932, 
were estimated at 110,000 or 120,000 tons and of the domestic 
product at approximately 325,000 tons. 

The total production of ammonium sulphate in the 
Japanese Empire and Manchuria during 1931 amounted to 
595,700 tons, of which 59 per cent. was supplied by Japan 
proper, 30 per cent. was from Chosen, and the remaining 
5 per cent. from Manchuria. In i929 production totalled 
243,400 tons; in 1930, 395,200 tons. It is reliably estimated 
that the total production of ammonium sulphate in the 
Japanese Empire during 1932 will reach 615,700 tons, or 
20,000 tons more than in 1931, and that by 1933 the total 
output will amount to go4,700 tons. At the close of 1931 
there were in Japan proper 13 concerns operating 15 plants. 
and several gas companies engaged in the production of 
ammonium sulphate. Chosen had one plant, the Chosen 
Chisso, with the largest annual producing capacity (216,000 
tons) in the Japanese Empire. 

Imports of ammonium sulphate into Japan during the 
calendar year 1931 amounted to 247,123 tons. The decrease 
in receipts from 374,700 tons in 1929 and 298,200 in 1930 was 
attributed largely to diminished purchases from Great Britain 
and the United States. Imports from Kwangtung and other 
sources have increased while those from Germany, the 
principal supplier, decreased slightly. Germany was the 
largest individual foreign supplier of ammonium sulphate 
in the Japanese market during 1931, with 69 per cent. of the 
total volume, followed by Great Britain with 23 per cent., 
while the United States supplied less than 2 per cent. 
Imports from the United States fell from 59,211 tons in 1929 
to 4,126 in 1931. 

Production of Calcium Cyanamide 

The Japanese calcium cyanamide industry was in a 
depressed condition throughout 1931, due to over-production 
and a decrease in demand. The Nitrogenous |.ime Co-opera- 
tive Sales Guild, an organisation of calcium cyanamide 
producers, was established in November, 1930, with a view 
toward controlling the market. Its efforts, however, were 
unsuccessful, due largely, it is said, to a special contract 
between the Showa Fertiliser Co. and the All Japan Federa- 
tion of Purchase Guilds. In December, 1931, there were 
nine Japanese plants producing calcium cyanamide. Pro- 
duction during that calendar year totalled 149,300 long tons, 
as compared with 151,300 in 1930 and 79,234 in 1929. Two 
companies, the Denki Kagaku and the Showa Hiryo, supplied 
78 per cent., or 116,000 tons, of Japan’s total production of 
calcium cyanamide during 1931. The Shinyetsu  Chisso, 
which produced 15,000 tons during 1931, discontinued oper- 
ations at the close of the year and it is improbable that it 
will resume production. Reliable estimates place the output 
for each of the two years mentioned, in 1932 and 1933, at 
128,300 tons : : 


Curtailment of Superphosphate Production 


The superphosphate industry in Japan has been in a 
depressed condition for several vears. Among the causes 
may be mentioned the acute agricultural depression and the 
establishment of a number of small producing units at times 
when prices were high and the operation of marginal plants 
was profitable. Production increased tremendously during 
the world war and the period immediately following and 
the rate of annual output since 1922 has been considerably 
above demand. An unsuccessful attempt at control was 
made by the Artificial Fertiliser Union, but prices declined 
during 1928, 1929 and 1930, and producers, in May, 1931, 
formed the Phosphorus Fertiliser Producers’ Association, 
with the object of co-operative purchasing of raw materials, 
regulating production, increasing sales, and fixing prices. 
Production curtailment became effective in July, 1929, by a 
voluntary agreement among the larger producers to reduce 
their output 20 per cent. In October, 1929, the curtailment 
rates was increased to 30 per cent., where it remained until 








S00 


Janu . 1931, When it was raised to 55 per cent. In July, 
yZt, the rate Was increased to 60 per cent. 

Of the 14 leading producers of superphosphate in Japan, 
situated in the vicinity of Kobe and Osaka. Of the 
remaining 8 companies, one of which is the largest Japanese 


© a¥®re€ 


producer, 3 are situated at Tokyo, while there are 2 small 
companies at Niigata, also on the island of Honshu, and 
one in Formosa. Production during 


1931 amounted to 554,000 





short tons During 1931 a 55 per cent. rate was enforced, 
while during 1928, when no contro] was exercised, production 
‘mounted to 961,000 tons. Statistics of 13 of the leading 
superphosphate producing companies fo! the calendar vear 
1929 show it the Dai Nippon Jinzo Hiryo, of Tokyo, is 


the largest individual producer in Japan, taking 40 per 
cent 

Japan is dependent upon imports for its phosphate rock 
requirements, except for comparatively small and _ steadily 
decreasing receipts from the Caroline and Marshall Islands, 
vhict The United 


second. In 


mandate 


are oX erned by Japan inde! 
a “ ] ] Fevpt is 
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United States 
supplied 19 per cent 


the furnished 51 per cent., while Egypt 

Imports fell off in 1931, amounting to 
only 454,000 tons, as compared with 629,000 tons during 1930. 
E:tiorts were in progress at the close of 1931 to find new 
markets for the surplus output of superphosphates, which at 
present are not listed separately in official export returns. 

Imports of fish guano and other fertilisers fell off consider- 
ably in volume during 1931 as compared with receipts of 
the preceding year. Imports of fish guano decreased from 
4.931 tons in 1930 to 2,688 during 1931, while imports of other 
fertilisers declined from 60,648 to 26,076 tons. Exports of 
artificial and other fertilisers are comparatively small in 
volume and destined principally to China and the Philip- 
pines. Shipments, however, are increasing in volume while 
imports are decreasing. In 1929 exports of artificial 
fertilisers amounted to 5,576 tons; in 1931, tO 11,953 tons. 
Exports of other fertilisers increased considerably during the 
period from 1929 to inclusive, in 1929 amounting to 
1=7 tons, while in 1931 similar exports attained a total volume 
Ot 34,330 tons. 


1931, 








Economic Conditions in Poland 
Possible Effect upon United Kingdom Exports 


ECONOMIC conditions in Poland in 1931 form the subject of 
a report which has just been published by the Department of 
Overseas Trade (H. M 
is stated that there was a sharp decline in the value of exports 
from the United Kingdom to Poland, but the value of imports 
from Poland increased. United Kingdom imports were 
returned at 140 million zlote* as against 178 million zlote in 
1930, and exports amounted to 319 million zlote and exceeded 
those for the preceding vear by 24 million zlote. In percen- 
tages of the total trade the participation of the United King- 
dom was 7.1 per cent and 


Stationery Office, price 2s. net It 


In 193! 7-9 per cent. 1n 1930 In 
respect of imports, and 17.0 per cent. and 12.1 per cent. 
respectively, for exports. The United Kingdom was there- 


fore in 1930 Poland’s best customer, as the exports surpassed 
the first time those to Germany, which country had always 
been at the top of the list. 

The growing recognition of the fact that the trade between 


Tor 


two countries should be based on reciprocity, aiming at an 
equilibrium between imports and exports, should form an 
important asset for facilitating imports from the United 


Kingdom, bearing in mind that in 1931 exports from Poland 


were in round figures three times larger than the imports 
from the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom export 
trade should also benefit from the admission of the principle 


that countries which do not discriminate against Polish goods, 
in which category the United Kingdom is included, should 
be treated in a more favourable manner. The means of 
exercising this right have been given to the authorities by 
the provisions of the order published at the end of December, 
1931, increasing considerably the number of 
can now be imported only under a permit. The favourable 
effects of this order are already being felt. There has been a 
great increase of inquiries for firms in the United Kingdom 
who Polish importers anxious to substitute for their 
present suppliers in those countries which have introduced 
import restrictions for Polish goods and in respect of which 
the provisions of the order—the refusal or 
import licences—are being applied 


Chemical Industry and Trade 
the suffered 


articles which 


are 


limitation of 


\ll branches of chemical industry from the 


depression necessitating in some a considerable reduction of 
production. The more important figures are 
1930 1931 
Tons Tons 
Superphosphates 297,000 60,000 
Soda 90,000 -§ 000 
Caustic soda 17,000 15,000 


Sulphuric acid 
Hydrochloric acid 


208 000 200.000 


15 000 10,000 

Coal tar 80,000 70,000 

Benzol 25,000 22,000 

Nitrates 94,000 77 000 
Ziote (at par) equals approximately 53d. 


he unfavourable condition of agriculture reacted adversely 
on the artificial fertilisers industry, and it is estimated that 
consumption fell by about 50 per cent. Following the 
dissolution of the International Nitrate Convention the 
importation of nitrates into Poland has been prohibited. 

\ statistical summary of prices of the more important 
hemicals at the close of 1930 and 1931 is given below : 


1930 1931 

Zlote Zlote 

Superphosphates 16 per cent. per 100 kgs. 14.50 11.85 
Nitrate per 1 kg. N. 1.76 1.62 
Glue 100 kgs. .. a ~ 2.95 2.05 
Sulphuric acid 60°Be 100 kgs. 7.74 7.37 
Soda per 100 kgs : 25.00 25.00 


Unilever, Ltd., are building a factory in the port of Gydnia 
for the manufacture of fats from palm and other oils. This 
factory will be able not only to supply the local market but 
to export its products abroad 

The paper industry, like the chemical industry, was also 
effected by the deepening of the economic depression, but to 
a lesser degree than other industries. The syndicate of 
Polish paper mills has not yet been formed. 

In regard to the sugar industry it is pointed out that the 
fall in local consumption, the desire to dispose of accumu- 
lated stocks and the reduction of exports under the provisions 
of the International Sugar Convention, necessitated a 


con- 
siderable curtailment of production. The output of the 67 
sugar factories in operation during the 1931-2 season was 


440,000 tons of white commercial sugar, as compared with 
603,000 tons in the preceding year. The 1930-31 local con- 
sumption amounted to 335,000 tons and exports to 270,000 
tons. It is anticipated that in the current season the demand 
of the internal ma ket will be 300,000 tons, and that exports 
will not exceed 200,000 tons, or less by 77,000 tons than the 
quota allocated to Poland by the International Convention 


Output of Crude Petroleum 


rhe position of this industry deteriorated on account of 
the reduced purchasing power of the country and of the wider 
incursions of alcohol and benzol into the motor fuel field, 
but the results obtained were not much behind those of 1930. 
This was due to the satisfactory operation of the Petroleum 
Syndicate. The output of crude oil was 579,957 tons in 
January-November, 1931, and 662,763 tons in 1930. Produc- 
tions of petroleum products remained on the level of last 
vear. The demand from the local market was smaller, but 
there was a slight increase in exports, though at lower prices. 
The results obtained by the plants extracting gasolene 
petrol) from natural gas were satisfactory. Internal prices 
fell from io to 35 per cent. compared with 1930. according to 
quality. In many quarters a hopeful view is taken of the 
future of this industry, as it anticipated that as a result of 
its reorganisation the petroleum syndicate will in future 
embrace all the branches of this industry which will lead 
towards their future development 
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Institution of Petroleum Technologists 
Demonstrations and Exhibition of Apparatus 


\ SPECIAL summer meeting of the Institution of Petroleum 
lechnologists was heid at the Royal Society of Arts, London, 
on Tuesday, June 14, when demonstrations in the lecture 
theatre included the showing of a cinematograph film, ‘‘Modern 
\sphalt Pavements,’’ by courtesy of Highways Construction, 
Ltd., illustrating the manufacture 


and laying of different 
types of asphalt paving materials, 


together with the method 
of producing the roughened finish required to meet modern 
traffic conditions. A portion of this film also dealt with the 
testing of asphalt and the raw materials employed in its 
manutacture. 

By permission of the Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
(o., a falling sphere viscomter was demonstrated by A. R 
Thomas and D. C. Broome. This instrument has been 
designed to provide a means of measuring the viscosity of oils, 
tar, pitch and bituminous materials over a wide range of 
temperature an] viscosities. The instrument may be divided 
into two parts, (1) the viscosity tube, electrically heated and 
cauipped with high frequency search coils for detection of 
the position of the falling ball and (2) the high frequency main 
oscillator and coupled beat oscillator, driving an audio 
frequency amplifier. In use, the viscosity tube is filled with 
the test liquid and brought to the temperature of test by the 
electrical heating coil. The search coils are situated at a 
distance apart down the viscosity tube. A small 
steel ball is inserted into the viscosity tube and falls through 
the test liquid. Upon passing the search coils the steel affects 
the capacity and inductance of these coils and therefore the 
frequency of the current fNowing in them. This gives rise 
to an alteration of the frequency of the audible beat tone as 
heard in a pair of telephone receivers. In practice the 
frequency of the beat is adjusted to a value such that the 
passage of the ball just reduces the beat to inaudibility. 
Thus the 'time of passage of the ball through a measured 
distance of test liquid may be measured accurately. 

\n automatic electric penetrometer was also demonstrated 
by A. R. Thomas, by permission of the Limmer and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Co., this apparatus being operated on anv 
voltage from 2 to 250, A.C. or D.C., no electric circuits being 
broken and all sparking being therefore eliminated. The 
testing of lubricating oil stock for vields of lubricating oils 


measured 


ol specified viscosities was the subject of a demonstration by 
\. A. Ashworth (by permission of the Royal School of Mines). 
lhe general system used consists of (1) a pipe still distillation, 
under high vacuum, of about 2 kg. of the raw stock in order 
to obtain the maximum amount of distillate; (2) chemical 
treatment of the distillate, generally with acid followed by 
«a small percentage of calcium hydrate and an acid-treated 
decolourising earth; (3) filtration of the treated oil; (4 
fractionation of the treated oil under high vacuum into 
approximately 5 per cent. cuts; (5) measuring the viscosity 
of each cut and of the residue in the distillation flasks; (6) 
recombining the cuts to give a series of oils of the specified 
viscosities. 


Measurement of Smoke Point 


\pparatus for measurement of smoke point was exhibited 
in the library. This apparatus, developed by a special sub 
committee of the Institution’s Standardisation Committee. 
claims to meet the need for an accurate, reliable and rapid 


method for testing the burning properties of kerosine. The 
test is made by raising the flame until it smokes and then 
lowering it until the smoky tip just disappears. The height 
of the flame in millimetres is then recorded as the smoke 
point. Other exhibits included a detector for falling spher 


viscometers (the Royal School of Mines); apparatus used at 
the National Physical Laboratory for the testing of hy 
meters, volumetric glassware and thermometers to the specifi 
cations of the Institution’s Standardisation Committee ; head 
phones for timing the penetration test on asphaltic bitumen 
Shell Marketing, Ltd.); the Scott-Snell pump for pumping 
a volatile liquid solely by the agency of heat (the Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. and a photobitometer (The Limmer and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co.) designed to enable rapid 
estimations to be made of the bitumen content 
{ asphaltic materials to an accuracy of o.1 per cent. 
The fundamental principle of the latter apparatus is 
based on the measurement of the infra-red light transmitted 
through a bituminous solution; the transimitted light is then 
measured by means of a photo-electric cell and a direct 


reading given by a galvanometer. 
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Chemical Trade in Lithuania 
Last Year’s Imports 


Mr. T. H. PRESTON, the British Consul at Kovno, has issued 
a report on ‘‘ Economic Conditions in Lithuania ”’ for 1931, 
published for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. 
Stationery Office (1s. net), in which he states that there are 
46 chemical industry enterprises in the country, employing 
724 workpeople, with a monthly wage bill of £3,430. 

As a result of the conclusion in 1930 of the Lithuanian- 
Latvian Commercial Treaty and the introduction of preferen- 
tial import duties for certain goods, including vegetable oils 
reduction by 50 per cent. of the minimum tariff), the local 
market for cocoa-nut oil is practically dominated by Latvia. 
Ground nut acid oil and palm kernel oil, used in the manu- 
facture of soap, are imported from Holland, Germany and 
Wenmark, which countries are Jocally represented. In spite 
of the use of local lard by soap manufacturers, the demand 
for imported tallow has recently increased. There is a good 
chance for direct tallow importation from the United Kingdom. 

Exports from Lithuania in 1931 included 18,738 metric 
tons of fertilisers, valued at £72,500. On the other hand, 
89,406 tons of superphosphates and other fertilisers were im- 
ported, representing a total value of £278,350. Imports in- 
cluded 4,511 tons of chemical products, valued at £115,670, 
of which 31,3 tons, valued at £1,843 were from Great Britain. 
\mongst other imports were: Fats for technical purposes, 
1,279 tons; tanning materials, 1,669 tons: creosote oil, 546 
tons: dyes, 459 tons; fish fats and oils, 239 tons: 1 
candles, 168 tons; drugs, 86 tons: vegetable oils, 
perfumery and cosmetics, 15 tons. 
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Radio Manufacturers and the Crisis 
‘¢ Get on with Your Job ”’ 


SPEAKING at the luncheon of the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in London on June 9, Mr. Gibson Jarviee chairman of 
the United Dominions Trust, Ltd., said there was at least 
one thing we could all do in the present economic situation. 
We could each get on with our own individual jobs without 
waiting for the world to move before we start. That was 
within our own power, within our own control. We could 
not afford to wait for things to happen in other countries 
whose distress might be greater than our. They might even 
be waiting on us to move first. And when we did start, we 
should remember that our first purchase would start some 
wheels moving, small insignificant wheels perhaps, but 
would move and if enough of us made a start, bigger wheels 
would begin to revolve and so the needed confidence might 
well return. The radio industry was, for the most part, a 
voung and comparatively new industry. Many of the prob- 
lems with which so many of their fellow countrymen were 
unnecessarily concerned and obsessed, only touched them 
indirectly. They had a market open to them of tremendous 
value, and if they could capture that by the quality of their 
products and the efficiency of their production methods, they 
would have gone far toward taking some part of the foreign 
and British Dominion and Colonial markets, and would have 
helped to re-establish others of our industries. Their indus- 
trv was still in the stage during which it must establish pre- 
cedents. Thev could build it now as they wished; they should 
build it now as if they intended it to last, not considering only 
the profits of the day—of the immediate future. 


+} 
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Works Equipment News 
Modern Aids for the Chemical and Allied Trades 


IN this age oO! specialists there is no doubt that expert know- 
ledge has reached the highest peak in history. Every branch 
of chemistry is now served by experts whose skill has neve1 
been equalled before But the progress of the industry 
depends not only on specialised plant but on the wide range 
ol recording imstruments, ottice fittings, conveyor systems, 


tools and other equipment—aids to efficiency which con- 
tribute enormously to the smooth working of the chemical 
pliant 1tse lf. 
Necessarily the expert is vet an all-round man and many 
these accessories are overlooked in the stress of spec ialisc d 
work, which occupies the attention of executives to an increas 
ing extent to day accessories which, once discovered, art 
ften of the utmost value and come essential aids to further 
progress and development 
lo meet the need of spe lists throughout the country THE 
CHEMICAL AGE proposes to publish at monthly intervals a 
review of the latest inventions available for every branch of 
industry. These notes will show how these aids to effici 
ency are being applied in oftices, works and factories to an 
increasing extent. In these days of severe competition it is 
impossible for the specialist to examine all these secondat 
spects of chemical production Kven the most progressive 
chemists have not the time to test them individual] n their 


own works. Realising the vital part which is now being 
played by works equipment, it will be our aim to give the 
chemist and engineer expert advice in a form that will 
appeal even to the busiest readers. 

\s the technique of chemistry improves, so the makers of 
equipment are keeping pace in providing for the latest require- 
ments of the industry. It is only necessary to recall the 
disorderly atmosphere that generally prevailed in the older 
factories to realise the immense strides in the handling of 
materials and products, the smooth running of machinery, 
and the general welfare of the workers which characterise 
the chemical industry to-day. 

Many shrewd observers predict that once the financial 
situation in the world markets is improved and reparations 
are settled, a new era of prosperity will soon follow, with 
immense opportunities for the etticient manufacturer. It is 
therefore an appropriate time to take stock of present methods 
in the chemical industry, thus ensuring that the latest aids to 
etiiciency shall be fully known and adopted in preparation 
for the future. 

We confidently invite the co-operation of trade organisa- 
tions and the makers of equipment of all kinds in this latest 
endeavour to provide a new service for the benefit of the 
industry. 


Grinding and Pulverisation of Chemicals 


(HE processes of grinding and pulverisation widely used 
in many branches of the chemical industry have always pre 
sented certain mechanical difficulties to the producers of the 
necessary machinery dithculties which, up to quite recent 
vears, have been regarded as inherent in the character of the 

These dith- 
have involved the use of massive and heavy machines 
The power consumption has als¢ 
t fertile field was offered fo: 


rations, and to be taken as unavoidable evils 


culties 


na of expensive Materfrial- 








The “ Miracle“ Mill 


those engineers who could secure new methods which would 


permit lighter and less expensive machines, and the utilisa- 
tion of smaller powers with larger outputs. These difficul- 
ties have been approached on new lines in the ‘‘ Miracle ”’ 
mill marketed by Mayhew, Ramsay and Co., Ltd. 

In the *‘ Miracle ’’ mill the old process of pulverisation by 
grinding and retention has been substituted by pulverisation 


by shattering and ejection. The grinding elements are com- 


posed of a battery of loose swinging hammers, held in posi- 
tion by bolts carried on discs, which are assembled on the 
mill shaft. When the mill is in operation the material is 
shattered in mid-air, and not by grinding between two sur- 
faces of pressure. The hammers are cast from high tensile 
manganese steel. If foreign matters such as metal or parti- 
cularly hard stone should inadvertently be allowed to ente1 
the grinding chamber, the hammers automatically swing back 
between the discs, leaving a large clearance between the tip 
of the hammer and the screen, thus practically ensuring 
against damage by the presence of these foreign bodies. Owing 
to the novel features employed the grinding operation is com- 
plete, insomuch that the resultant product does not require 
further treatment, thereby dispensing with dressing reels and 
sifting apparatus. The degree of fineness is determined by 
the size of the screen used, which can be changed in a few 
seconds to vary the results. 

\nother feature of the ** Miracle ’’ mill is the cool grind- 
ing of sticky and greasy substances. This operation is suc- 
cessfully carried out owing to the fact that the fan draws 
the whole of its air through the grinding chamber. Inci- 
dentally it also pneumatically conveys the finished product 
into the collector supplied with the unit, and dispenses with 
expensive conveying and elevating machinery. There are 
three types of ‘*‘ Miracle ’’ mills (twelve sizes in all), the 

Master,’’ for general purposes, the *‘ Standard,’’ designed 
for heavier, continuous duties and larger output, and _ the 
‘ Super ”’ for the grinding of bulky and more abrasive mate 
rials. The units can be arranged for either belt or direct 
motor drive (A.C. or D.C. supply), and are capable of grind- 
ing a wide range of materials including chemicals, potash 
salts, fertilisers, cereals, spices, soya beans, grasses, cotton 
and compressed cake, fish scrap, hoofs, horns, meat and bone, 
limestone, etc. There are, we understand, over 16,730 of 
these mills already in use. 





Aluminium Casks 


ALUMINIUM casks are now being manufactured by the 
Danish Aluminium Industry, Ltd. These casks, introduced 
essentially for the brewing trade, are composed of one piece 
of metal free from joints, and, being non-porous, are readily 
cleaned and sterilised. They are produced in cylindrical 
form, or with curved sides similar to the usual wooden cask 
to facilitate handling when lying on the side. To ensure 
strength the exteriors of the casks are covered over four-fifths 
of their area with steel sheaths, and will withstand dropping 
from a height of 10 ft. The weight of a cask is approximately 
two-thirds that of a wooden one of similar capacity, and the 
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top flange is bored to form two handle holes which facilitate 
manipulation. Such casks may be used for pasteurising the 
contained beer by immersing them in hot water. The fittings 
comprise a venting device where the bung is usually situated, 
and a metal cover about 6 in. in diameter is provided at one 
end whilst special taps may be screwed into a tap hole. The 
price of these aluminium casks is greater than that of wooden 
casks, but their life is longer and no cooperage costs are en- 
tailed, whilst the lighter weight reduces the cost of transport. 


Mixing Chemicals 


WitH handling problems receiving considerable attention 
in these days from the point of view of saving time and in 
cicasing efficiency, the subject of quick and efficient mixing ot 
chemical powders is one which must necessarily be considered. 
Worth investigating is a machine constructed under Bartlett 
designs to produce a thorough mix of dry powdered materials. 
In construction it is comparatively simple, comprising a 
drum-like structure supported on four rollers. The drum is 
revolved through the medium of a spur gear drive or a worm 
wheel and worm drive by means of a small motor, and by 
this the bulking and discharge is obtained. 

Three types of mixing vanes are employed, known as 
* baffle,” ‘‘ wing,’? and ‘‘cup’’ plates. The baffle plates, 
ene at the top and one at the bottom, run across the drum: 
the wing plates extend spirally from end to end of the drum 
and are fixed to the drum shell. The cup plates are fitted 
at the front end of the wing plates and are for discharge 
purposes. The wing vanes turn the material over in one 











The Avery Mixing and Blending Machine 


direction and the baffle plates have a reverse turning effect. 
\s a result the material receives a thorough blending in a 
short space of time. 

Every precaution has been taken to make the machine as 
dust-tight as possible, special attention having been paid to 
the filling door and the discharge scoop. The machine 
is British-made at Soho Foundry, Birmingham, by W. and T. 
Avery, Ltd., makers of weighing, counting, measuring and 
testing machines. 


Waste Heat Boilers 


Tux Spencer-Bonecourt patent fire tube waste heat boiler 
has certain salient advantages in waste heat recovery practice, 
more particularly in dealing with gases of comparatively low 
temperature, where the bulk of the heat transfer is by contact 
effect and not by radiation. Furthermore, it is an extremely 
compact unit, taking very little room, and therefore well 
suited for installation in close proximity to furnaces, retort 
settings, etc., whilst the entire absence of brick setting avoids 
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air inleakage when operating under high suction, such as 
boiler suction plus furnace and regenerator suction. This type 
of boiler is used largely in steelworks practice for open hearth 
furnaces, reheating furnaces, soaking pits, etc., in gasworks 


practice, for all classes of retorting plant, continuous 




















Sper.cer-Bonecourt Waste Heat Boiler for Steel works 


verticals, intermittent chambers and horizontals, and on water 
gas plant; in cement works, more particularly on wet-proc $s 
plants where the waste-gas temperature is low; on kilns and 
industrial furnaces of all types, and for recovering the heat 
in the exhaust gases of internal combustion engines. he 
Spencer-Bonecourt boiler operates on the principle of high 
heat transfer with a low temperature differential, due to the 
setting up of turbulent flow through the straight fire tubes at 
high velocities. The accompanying illustration shows a 
typical installation on an open hearth furnace at Baldwin’s 
Elba Steelworks, near Swansea. 
Fire Fighting Appliances 

GOVERNMENT regulations compel a certain degree of protec- 
tion against fire, and insurance policies afford another form 
of security, but neither ensures a complete immunity from 
risk, and it is left to the human element to provide as fat 
as practicable against the unexpected. The works must be 
equipped with properly maintained appliances, and the choice 


afforded by the Valor Co., Ltd., represents a good example 


of the equipment now available. The ‘* Fydrant extin- 
guisher is of the plunger type and can only be brought into 
. . - . r 3 . } 
action by forcing the plunger down. Leakage of the soda 


solution from the nozzle is prevented by the use of a patent 
non-creeping diaphragm attachment, the diaphragm bursting 


at a pressure of approximately 20 lb. per sq. in. The acid 
bottle is held in a removable cage which enables broken glass 
to be easily removed when recharging. The ‘* Fydrant is 


tested to a pressure of 350 lb. per sq. in. and will throw a 
tream of fire-extinguishing chemical from 30 to 4o ft. 

Where there is a danger of fire from the presence of petrol- 
eum spirit, oils, turpentine, varnishes, fats, wax, etc., a 
foam type of extinguisher is essential, and for this purpose 
the ‘“‘ Foamera ” extinguisher is supplied. Here again the 
principle involved is a mixture of an acid solution with an 
alkaline solution. The latter, however, ts so treated that in 
stead of a jet similar to that discharged from a soda and 
acid machine, the jet comprises a foam somewhat analogous to 
soap suds, but of a much heavier nature with considerable 
adhesive properties, highly charged with carbonic acid gas. 
\s an extinguishing medium, the foam is lighter in gravity 
than even motor spirit, so that when a receptable full of in- 
flammable liquid catches fire, the foam played on to it will 
form a coating and shut out the oxygen of the air from the 
burning surface. The ‘‘ Foamera ’”’ throws a stream of foam 
a distance of over 30 ft. and generates and discharges about 
ten times its actual capacity, 7.e., a 2-gal. size generates 
about 20 gal. of foam. 

The ‘‘ Valor C.T.C.”’ extinguisher is designed especially 
for extinguishing fires where petrol, benzol, etc., is present, 
or where there is a danger from electrical shock. These car- 








hloride appliances are of the pump type, and pump 





et of the liquid on to the seat of the fire. In contact with 
the heat generated by the fire, chlorine gas is given off. The 
contents are thrown a distance of about 2oft rhe extin- 
cuisher is made to the latest specifications of the Board of 
[rade for use on motor boats and ships. It has been ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police for 
ise on public vehicles and also by the Fire Offices Committee. 
Water Softening Problems 
IT is a matter of common observation that the softening of 


water for works boiler plant is frequently dealt with in a 


perfunctory manne1 Scale and corrosion resulting from 
unsuitably or incompletely treated water cause poor thermal 
efficiency and heavy upkeep costs. The means which hav 


been 
losses are readi 


ing units. 


adopted by leading power companies to combat these 
vy applied to comparatively small steam rais- 
In most cases the essential treatment is with cal- 


cium hydrate to precipitate dissolved COz2 and carbonates, 
hardness 


soda ash to the 


and with 


remove 


‘ permanent ’ 








Fic. 1-The “Fy- F ¢.2.-The “ Valor Fig. 3.-The “* Foamera ’ 
drant ’ plunger pat- Gaa: (carbon exiinguisher for dealing 
tern chemical fire tetrachloride) ap- with burning petrol, o.1, 
extinguisher pliance varnish, etc 
associated with the presence of calcium and magnesium sul- 
phates The success of this *‘ lime-soda ’’ method of treat- 
ment depends on the exact proportioning of the lime to the 


soda in accordance with the relative proportions of the two 
issolved matter in the 


correct ** dosing of the 


classes of raw 





water, and also on the 


water in accordance with the total 
which may vary from day to day. 

Under the ‘‘ Sofnol ’’ system these requirements are met in 
imple way which has proved completely reliable in steam 
capacities over a long vears. The 


most important feature of the system is the use of an accu- 


plants of all 


per iod o! 


rately compounded lime-soda mixture based on the exact 
nalysis of the individual water to be treated In this wav 
any irregularities due to the uneven dosing with lime and 


soda are completely prevented. At the same time the labour 
incidental to the separate handling and weighing cf the lime 
and soda is Such a system obviously depends for its 
entirely on the use of a standard calcium hydrate, 
emploved in Sofnol lime-soda mixtures is an 
composition and_ special 
stics, being manufactured for water treatment from 
a selected « great constancy and purity. For 
accurate measurement of the amount of dissolved matter in 
simple and rapid methods of 
water testing have been developed. Periodic routine tests of 
the water and after treatment enables the 
‘dosage ’’ to be adjusted and the composition of the feed 


saved 


feasibility 





and that 
industrial 


characteri 


chemical of constant 





K iime ot 


the water supply extremely 


both before 
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Lett.—Complete “ Sofnol Water Testing Cabinet for rapid 
simplified control of water softening. Right.—The ** Sofnol 
Syphon Burette for water testing 


4 
4 





water controlled within very narrow limits. The necessary 
tests and analyses incidental to the preparation of a lime- 


soda mixture for any hard water is carried out free of charge 
Ltd., whose process is readily adapted.to existing 
vater softeners working on the lime-soda principle. 


by Sofnol, 


Paper Sacks for Chemicals 


SACKS suitable for handling most chemic: 
factured from high grad 


s are now 


manu 
fully-sized kraft paper, which with 
stands rough handling and damp or severe weather. Such 
as supplied by Kraft Sacks, Ltd., are now capable of 
conveying up to 2 cwt. of chemicals per container. As many 
as thirty filled sacks may be placed on top of one another 
without any fear of bursting, if care is taken that the paper 
sacks have not previously been exposed to dampness. Even 
when left in the rain for an hour, it is only the top sack 
which has been apparently affected by moisture. Importance 

attached to the manner in which the sacks are stored in the 
hold of a ship, care being necessary that they are not placed 
on or against uneven surfaces, as their smooth surface enables 
them to slide easier than jute sacks as the ship rolls. Kraft 
sacks are supplied lined with grease-proof paper for food 
factories, and a waxed inter-lining can be inserted for hygro- 
scopic products. They are smartly branded and are non- 
porous, and in use they are claimed to entirely eliminate 
dust troubles 


] 
SaCkKSs, 


Instruments for Heating Installations 
NEGRETTI and Zambra are supplying 64 chromium plated 
flush mounted mercury-in-steel dial thermometers for the 
heating plant at the new Barclays Bank head office in Lom 
bard Street, E.C. In the boiler room at Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, there are fitted 11 of these instruments, together 
with a 7-point mains-operated electrical resistance indicator, 


with the indicating mechanism in the boiler room and the 
bulbs in various rooms throughout the building. For the 


new Shell Mex offices in the Strand, this firm is supplying 

30-point electrical resistance thermometer connected to 
bulbs situated in rooms throughout the building, 12 sector 
type electrical resistance thermometers with bulbs for the hot 
water pipes, and one similar instrument for 
perature. All these are connected to the 
ing the use of accumulators. 


outside air 
thus 


tem 


mains, obviat 





Production of Cadmium Residues in Canada 


IT is reported that two new zinc refineries will eventually 
be erected in eastern Canada. In the event of this 
materialising it is possible that these plants may eventually 
produce cadmium residues, may be 
the requisite recovery plants, should 
justify The possibilities of 
tion of cadmium in Canada are 
rather restricted. Because of 
use of this metal for painting, 
more buoyant during the last few years. Cadmium is being 
employed by colour makers to a greater extent than formerly. 
Other uses are in the manufacture of fusible alloys, and as 
an ingredient of special amalgams 


and necessary to erect 
market conditions 
increased produc 
excellent, but the market is 
the rapid development in the 
however, the market has been 
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Dyestuff Licences 
Applications Granted during May 


APPLICATIONS for licences under the Dyestuffs (Import Regu 
lation) Act, 1920, made during May according to information 
furnished by the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee 
numbered 380, of which 303 were from merchants or 
importers. ‘To these should be added eight cases outstanding 
on April 30, making a total for the month of 388. These were 
dealt with as follows :—Granted—342 (of which 336 were 
dealt with within seven days of receipt); referred to British 
makers of similar products—13 .of which 10 were dealt with 
within seven days of receipt); outstanding on May 31—33 
Of the total of 388 applications received 346, or 89 per cent., 
were dealt with within seven days of receipt. 





Sulphur Dioxide Faults 
Theory and Practice 


[HE subject of sulphite faults and sulphur dioxide effects in 
theory and practice was dealt with by Mr. F. L. Goodall in 
a paper which was read before the West Riding Section of 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists. Some forms of 
faults due to sulphur dioxide are common and to be expected 
when the dyestuffs used are known to be of poor fastness to 
stoving. 

This lecture, however, dealt with apparently  inex- 
plicable faults arising from the action of sulphur dioxide or 
sulphites on dyestuffs 1 normally regarded as fast to stoving. 
The difference between normal stoving practice or the colour 
maker’s stoving test, and the conditions under which such 
faults occur is emphasised. This difference led to the work of 
A. T. King (‘‘Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists,”’ 
1928, 45, 16) who showed that a large number of these faults 
were due to the formation of an additive compound of one 
dyestuff molecule with one molecule of sodium bisulphite, to 
yield an azo sulphite, and that this reaction took place most 
readily, somewhat on the alkaline side of NaHSO,. This 
work was confirmed and extended later by Goodall (/did., 
1928, 45, 145) to a large number of commercial dyestuffs. 

A new physico-chemical theory of the azo sulphite forma- 
tion reaction based on fH value is propounded and shown to 
explain why the conditions of maximum reactivity are slightly 
on the alkaline side of NaHSO,, and not, as would be ex- 
pected from purely chemical considerations, with NaHSO,, 
itself. The production of faults by formation of azo sul- 
phite is, however, only one aspect of the question, and 
number of typical faults caused by complete destruction of 
the dyestuff were shown. The effect produced possesses the 
character of complete reduction of the dyestuff, and can be 
reproduced by spotting with cold hydrosulphite solution. The 
inference that sulphites can reduce dyestuffs in a similar way 
to hydrosulphite is confirmed by a comprehensive résumé 
of the work of Engel in this field, and in the further work 
of A. T. King (E.P. 332,398, E.P. 335,645). Whilst giving 
strong support to the hypothesis of complete reduction in the 
cold the existing literature does not afford convincing proof 
of it, as the experiments described are practically all carried 
out at relatively high temperatures. Experiments are des- 
cribed showing that sulphite can cause complete reduction 
of dyestuffs in the cold to yield products similar to those 
obtained by hydrosulphite treatment. 

Further experiments made with a view to determining the 
relative proportion of SO, and NaOH or the fH value of 
sulphite solution which gave the maximum reactivity of this 
nature with some twenty commercial azo colours are des- 
cribed. The #H value for maximum reactivity was found to 
be dependent on the characteristic auxochromes in the dye- 
stuff—thus, for example, a dyestuff containing as principal 
auxochrome a hydroxyl group possesses maximum reactivity 
on the alkaline side of NaHSO,, whilst one possessing an 
amino group has a maximum on the acid side. 

This behaviour agrees with the Spiegel-Engel view of the 
initial stages of bisulphite reactions as taking place with the 
dyestuff in the true azo, as distinct from the quinonoid, struc- 
ture. It is indicated that the complete reduction effect of 
sulphite is not confined solely to azo colours. 
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Uses for Pure Dimethyl Ether 


Its Properties and Applications 


As a result of recent development work by the Ammonia 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc., 
highly pure (99.95 per cent.) dimethyl ether is now available 
in quantity and at reasonable cost. The ether is a colourless, 
non-corrosive, non-toxic compound boiling at —24.5° C. and 
having a vapour pressure of 5 atmospheres at 20° C. It has 
a pleasant odour similar to, but much less pronounced than 
that of ethyl ether. 

For refrigeration dimethyl ether is closely analogous to 
methyl! chloride, but is unique in that such foodstuffs as fish, 
meats, and peas have been frozen by direct contact with it 
without impairing their quality. By comparison with other 
similar refrigerants, the explosibility, inflammability, and 
toxicity relations are favourable. ‘The chemical constitution 
of dimethyl ether approaches water on the one hand and ethyl 
ether on the other, thereby making it specifically available for 
fields in which other solvents are not so satisfactory. Its 
volatility assures complete removal at ordinary temperatures. 
Its purity, stability, and lack of decomposi.on products as- 
sures freedom from non-volatile or other objectionable resi- 
due or odour from the solvent used. The high vapour pres- 
sure of dimethyl ether, as well as its general solvent charac- 
ter, also renders it useful as a component of various liquids 
which it is desired to deliver in the form of a self-propelled 
spray. 

The chief physical properties of pure dimethyl] ether are :— 
Freezing point 
Boiling point at 1 atm. abs. 
Critical temperature 
Critical pressure 
Critical density 


—138° C. (—216° F.) 
—24.5° C. (—12° F.) 
129° C. (a26" F.) 
52.5 atm. abs. 

16.95 lb. per cu. ft. 


Sp. gr. of liquid at boiling point e so O9%4 
Sp. gr. of — at mented point (1 atm. 

abs.) ee .. 6.9 cu. ft. per lb. 
Gas density at boiling point (1 atm. abs.) 0.145 lb. per cu. ft. 


Specific heat of liquid (Cp) as .. 0,560 
Specific heat of vapour (Cp) at 20°C. .. 0.346 per Ib. 
Latent heat of evaporation at I atm. abs. 202 B.T.U. per lb 

Dimethyl ether is largely soluble in most organic liquids. 
It is not appreciably soluble in glycerol nor in the glycols, 
nor are these substances soluble in it. It dissolves in water 
at 18° C. and 1 atmosphere absolute up to 3 mole. per cent. 
7 weight per cent.) It is extremely soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the solution at 18° C. and 1 atmosphere being 
75 per cent. by volume dimethyl ether before saturation is 
reached. There is an increase of 60 per cent. before satura- 
tion in concentrated phosphoric acid. Hydrogen chloride and 
dimethyl ether form a constant-boiling mixture contamnang 
65 per cent. hydrochloric acid and boiling at —1.5° C. 
Acetylene, ethylene, ammonia, nitric oxide, carbon dioxide, 
and sulphur dioxide are highly soluble; with carbon dioxide, 
for example, at 23° C. and 6 atmospheres pressure, 100 cc. 
of the gas dissolve in icc. of liquid dimethyl ether. The 
limits of inflammability of the vapour in air are 3.5 to 12.5 
per cent. by volume dimethyl ether. This is a much narrower 
range than that of ordinary (ethyl) ether, which has limits 
of 1.6 to 26 per cent. by volume ethyl ether. 

Except in the presence of a few catalysts, dimethyl ether 
does not decompose appreciably up to 400° C. At tempera- 
tures above 400° C., decomposition to CH,, CO,, and H, 
occurs, pyrolysis increasing rapidly with increase in tempera- 
ture. Up to 50° C. there is no appreciable hydrolysis in 20 
days of methyl ether saturated with, and in the presence of, 
excess water. 





THE State owned cyanamide works at Piesteritz in central 
Germany, which discontinued production in November, 1931, 
because of excess stocks has reported that inventory has been 
reduced to 1,300 tons. Production is about to be resumed 
with three carbide furnaces to be placed in operation. German 
cyanamide production amounts to about 90,000 metric tons of 
fixed nitrogen in a normal year. The Piesteritz plant derives 
its power from the electricity generated by combustion of lig- 
nite. The Trostberg plant in Bavaria, with a capacity about 
twice that of Piesteritz, utilises hydro-electric power from 
waterfalls of the Bavarian highlands. The two plants 
account for practically all of Germany’s cyanamide output. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in May 


Decreased Level of Imports Maintained 


rts of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during May amounted to a total of £1,654,063, being £74,816 lower than the figures for 

















Ie 
M Imports totalling £545,802 were lower by £474,885, and re-exports totalling £37,301 were lower by £51,044, as compared 
with May, 1931. 
Quantities. Value. Quantities Value. 
Month ended Month ended Month ended Month ended 
May 31. May 31. May 31. May 31. 
1931 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
4 4 
Imports Zt £ Potassium Chromate and 

Acetic Anhvdride.. cwt 623 803 1,823 2,364 Bichromate -. cwt. 1,974 1,638 3,999 4,174 

Acid, Acetic .. tons 907 718 32,689 24,042 Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 

Acid, Tartaric, including petre) .. .. cwt. 293 1,833 2,297 2,834 
Iartrates > ae 5,371 1,941 26,939 6,999 Other Potassium Com- 

Bleaching Materials 3,907 5,714 7,400 7,886 _ pounds .. -+ Cwt. 1,957 1,675 5,504 9,870 

Borax ; 13,440 12,184 7,900 6,102 Sodium Carbonate, includ- 

Calcium Carbide .. ; 55,146 49,433 33,305 30,782 ing Crystals, Ash and 

Coal Tar Products, not ; Bicarbonate .. cwt. 271,698 396,548 71,085 101,579 
elsewhere specified — _— 2,822 492 Caustic Soda ae ee 136,058 244,433 90,281 150,589 

Glycerine, Crude ..  cwt. — ee. see Sodium Chromate and Bi- 

Glycerine, Distilled - 2,290 687 4,699 1,173 chromate -. cwt. 2,964 1,602 5,029 3,123 

Red Lead and Orange Sodium Sulphate, includ- 

Lead = .. ewt. 1,804 884 2,609 1,004 ing Salt Cake ++ Cwt. 108,183 11,804 12,362 1,875 

Nickel Oxide — = a 90 wut 484 Other Sodium Com- 

Potassium Nitrate (Salt- pounds .. ~« Cwt. 68,151 95,825 70,337 79,584 
petre = -- oa 6,470 10,115 6,243 7,609 Zinc Oxide .. tons 401 667 9,086 12,797 

Other Potassium Com- Other Chemical Manufac- 
pounds .. « Cort 106,134 34,133 43,780 25,371 tures + ae value 220,403 221,101 

Sodium Nitrate .. a 171,386 10,074 78,434 4,487 Quinine and Quinine Salts 

Other Sodium Compounds 37,342 23,303 20,676 15,706 Oz. 113,959 155,239 11,955 15,900 

Tartar, Cream of .. cwt. 2,313 200 8,895 758 Other Drugs -. Value — 211,516 230,300 

Zinc Oxide .. tons 682 2 15,185 56 Dyes and Dyestuffs (Coal 

Other Chemical Manufac- Tar) s+ ee Cw. 9,954 7,217 102,363 78,744 
tures bee a a —_ ais 239,153 147,871 Other Dyestuffs a. oe 7,636 11,185 7,088 11,086 

Ouinine and Ouinine Salts Barytes, Ground .. __,, 2,259 2,111 1,092 1,119 

Ss 0z. 90,276 10 6,834 3 White Lead (dry) & 3,214 2,456 5,398 4,361 

Bark Cinchona (Bark Pe- i Paints and Colours in paste 
ruvian). etc _. ewt 1,309 804 5,38) 3,888 form) ‘* ~» Cwt. 25,376 20,416 45,062 35.732 

Other Drugs .. value — - 109,592 71,877 Paints and Enamels pre- 

Intermediate Coal Tar pared .. 3 wh 32,285 32,902 100,314 98,382 
Products .. cwt. _ 548 is 5,443 Other painters’ colours and 

Alizarine and  Alizarine materials <= Cort. 39,179 41,860 68,905 73,269 
Red mm ms 37 a 1.912 ae TOTAL .. value - - 1,728,879 1,654,063 

Indigo, Syntheti _ - _ — 

Ot! Dvyestufts 4,350 3,216 93,308 61,865 Re-Exports 

( " c. ie 4,906 1,810 7,730 1,749 Acid, Tartaric, including 

Other Extracts for Dyeing 2,238 485 7,150 1,335 Tartrates < Owe. 63 18 401 121 

Indigo, Natural .. cwt 100 24 2,900 405 Borax - ae a 445 169 237 136 

Extracts for Tanning ,, 92,957 71,608 92,944 54,043 Coal Tar Products, not 

Barytes, Ground .. , 45,391 16,007 9,274 3,162 elsewhere specified value — — 12 6 

White Lead (dry 14,921 1,738 20,721 2,437 Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 

Other painters’ colours and petre) .. -- Cwt. 37 86 45 172 
materials .. cwt 117,113 47,701 130,204 55,089 Sodium Nitrate .. _,, 71,730 945 34,592 416 

— ——_ — Tartar, Cream of..__,,, 297 63 1,308 341 

Poral .- value - - 1,020,687 545,802 Other Chemical Manufac- 
tures ee .. value — — 11,086 4,730 

Exports Quinine and Quinine Salts 
“4 Sok : ; ' Oz. ,219 1,391 322 193 

“* 4 goles intr essen 3.250 = 2,273 Bark Cinchona (Bark Pe- , 

‘ 4 aie se “ - on § 806 730 4578 iad Tuvian, etc.) .. cwt. 1,057 211 6,854 2,117 

mnie” ‘ df 4 Other Drugs .. value - - 24,724 18,455 
Muriate .. tons 345 401 5,466 man, Ccutch .. -- cwt. 1,234 269 1,956 337 

Ammonium Sulphate ,, 55.953 47,841 397,054 241,260 Other Extracts for Dyeing > 

Bleaching Powder (Chlor- ~~~ ‘i Pee ee sae cwt. 432 37. «1,682 179 
ee ee ‘ Pee - Indigo, Natural .. _,, 4 —- 88 - 

C a ng il 3°,779 59454 = «11,217 14,923 Extracts for Tanning ,, 979 332 1,423 302 
“peace pion eed = ‘ = ‘ Painters’ colours and ma- 
Benzol and Toluol gal 6,602 nie 557 31 terials .. a __ eat = 354 (3,439 ; i 
Carbolic Acid (Crude 1,095 gal. 8,781 gal. 852 : Pe “T) 7 a 
Carbolic Acid (Crystals 958 oe 196 °5 TorTaL .. value — — 88,345 37,301 

cwt. 1,246 905 ,311 2,610 9 I ata eee . 

Cresylic Acid .. gal. ay dises 10,846 7,978 Americ an Essential Oil Imports , , 
Naphtha = 5,025 7,875 412 447 QUANTITIES of essential oils imported into the United States 
Naphthalene (excluding during the first two months of 1932 were higher than in the 
Napthtalene Oil) cwt 8,462 10,946 2,578 2,835 corresponding period of 1931, having aggregated 930,567 lb., 
Tar Oil, Creosote Oil, as compared with 773,123 lb. in the 1931 period. Lavender 
etc. .- -- gal. 459,433 2,408,339 9,193 46,645 and spike lavender and oil of orange were the only items 
Other Sorts .. cwt. 6,039 47,084 7,246 14,258 appearing to have had less import demand. Price declines 
fess Tak Pesooreeie | (+ 34.339 ” 95,661 are a gly - _ lower ea ye the inportations, which 

Copper, Sulphate of _ tons 7,108 x85 2gp.tes 4 Oy.zg3 “CONSE SOF She AEM CWO Monies OF 1952, £103,450, and for 

Disinfectants, Insecticides 1931, £130,310. Imports of cassia and cinnamon oil increased 
etc. aa .. ewt. 27,985 26,720 60,322 63,230 from 35,500 lb. in the 1931 period to 65,700 lb. in that of 

Glycerine, Crude .. cwt. 1,275 1,522 1,560 1,587 1932. Citronella and lemon grass imports increased from 

Glycerine, Distilled _,, 7,413 9,610 19,065 20,272 128,900 lb. to 223,100 lb. 
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Sulphur in South Africa 
Consumption by Local Industries 


SoutTH Africa, predominantly an argicultural country, but 
also having substantial and long-established mining activities 
as well as industrial operations, is a steady market tor con 
siderable quantities of sulphur in the form of pyrites and 
crude or refined sulphur. Local producers of iron and other 
sulphides find a market in local sulphuric acid industries fot 
all of their output. In addition, substantial quantities ot 
both pyrites and sulphur are imported, as indicated by the 
following figures: Pyrites production—4,500 short tons in 
1929, 4,000 in 1930, and 3,800 in the first 11 months of 1931; 
imports—13,000 in 1929 and 7,000 in 1930. There is no local 
production of sulphur. Imports amounted to 15,000 short 
tons in 1927, 15,800 in 1928, 21,700 in 1929, and 13,200 in 
1930. 

The growth in viticulture in South Africa, in recent years, 
is largely responsible for the marked increase of imports of 
sulphur flour from about 640 tons in 1927 to nearly 19,000 
tons in 1930. In 1930 about 64 per cent. of the crude sulphur 
imported was from the United States and the balance chiefly 
from Italy. Over g5 per cent. of the refined grade came from 
the United States in 1930. 

Local activities in the manufacture of lime sulphur sprays 
for agricultural use and sheep dips have both diversified and 
supplemented what formerly were the major consuming 
outlets in South Africa for sulphur—the manufacture ot 
explosives for use in mining and sulphur for the sugar 
industry in Natal. Both of these industries have undergone 
downward adjustments in recent years, while the consumption 
of sulphuric acid in the manufacture of superphosphates and 
for battery purposes likewise has had a declining tendency 
lately. 

Normally the sugar industry in Natal consumes an 
estimated 2,500 to 3,000 tons of sulphur in connection with an 
annual output in 1930-31 of nearly 400,000 tons, as compared 
with about 240,000 tons in 1925-26. 





Import Duties on Chemicals 
New Addition to the Free List 


\ TREASURY Order under the Import Duties Act, dated June 
8. but effective as from June 14, provides for the addition 
to the ‘‘ free list ** of crude emery (unground), 
argol and other crude tartrates, gallnuts and kelp. 
In its report in which it recommends the exemption of thes 
goods from duty, the Import Duties Advisory Committee 
states: ‘‘ In the first recommendations which were submitted 
on April 8 we pointed out that under Section 1 (3) of the 
import Duties Act we could recommend that goods of any 
class or description be exempted from the general ad valorem 
duty, but by the proviso to that section we were estopped from 
taking such questions into consideration before August 29, 
except in cases of special urgency. Representations had been 
made to us in regard to certain classes of articles, but we did 


mercury, 


not at the time submit any recommendations under this 
section. 
‘“We have now under consideration a number of these 


representations, and we submit herewith a first schedule of 
articles in regard to which we are satisfied that the two con- 
ditions laid down by the Act are fulfilled, wz., that the case 
is of special urgency, and that goods of the class or descrip 
tion in question ought to be exempted from duty. We have 
not received objection from any quarter to the addition of 
these articles to the free list.’’ 

emery is largely used in manufacturing processes as an 
abrasive Retained imports (1930) amounted to 7,816 tons 
valued at £76,792. Retained imports of mercury (1930) were 
944,194 lb., valued at £273,708. Argol and other crude 
tartrates which are by-products of the wine industry are used 
in the production of tartaric acid and cream of tarter; retained 
imports (1930) were 11,103 tons, valued at £466,912. 
Retained imports of gallnuts, used in the manufacture of 
gallic and pyrogallic acids, amounted to 7,222 cwt., valued at 
£21,106. Kelp is used as a source of iodine and for the 
manufacture of potassium chloride and potassium sulphate ; 
these potassium salts are on the free list. 
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Iron and Steel Duty 
Proposed Extension for a Limited Period 


(He Import Duties Advisory Committee gives notice that it 
has under consideration the question of recommending that 
the existing temporary additional duty on iron and steel pro- 
ducts, which expires on July 25, should be continued for a 
further limited period. 

fhe present duty was imposed for an initial period of three 
months, and certain additions and amendments were recently 
made by the additional Import Duties (No. 2) Order. In its 
first report the Committee contemplated that the temporary 
duty would be continued, subject to any necessary variations, 
until it was in a position to submit proposals of a more per- 
manent nature, and it is now clear it will not be in a position 
to submit such proposals before the expiration of the current 
period of three months. Any representations which interested 
parties may desire to make in regard to extending the period 
of the existing temporary tariff should be addressed in writing 
to the Secretary, Import Duties Advisory Committee, Caxton 
House (West Block), Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and 
should be received at that address not later than Tuesday, 
June 28. ‘The temporary additional duty referred to is 23} pel 
cent., which, added to the general ad valorem duty, gives a 
total of 334 per cent. 


Alterations to Existing Schedules 


three new classes of imports in the iron steel trade 
were made subject to a total duty of 33} per cent. by a Trea- 
sury Order issued on June 10, on the recommendation of the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee. The goods concerned 
are pig iron (other than pig iron smelted with charcoal) ; 
castings, Weighing less than 1 cwt.; and spring steel. Re- 
movals from the additional (334 per cent.) list include: (a) 
wrought iron bars produced by puddling with charcoal from 
pig iron smelted wholly with charcoal, and (b) rolled strip 


and 


over 10 inches wide in coils weighing more than 3 cwt. In 
the case of the latter items the duty liable will be 10 per 
cent. instead of 33} per cent. 


Che Order bringing into force these proposals points out 
that although the annual production of pig iron in this coun- 
try had fallen from an average of about 9,340,000 tons for 
the four years before the war to 7,160,000 tons in 1924 and 
6,060,000 tons in 1930 (in part, owing to the increased use of 
-crap in steel-making), British production still provided all 
but a very small proportion of the pig iron consumed as such 
in this country. That condition still prevailed in 1931, des- 
pite the heavy fall (to 3,100,000 tons) in production in that 
vear. The extension of the temporary additional duty to 
castings weighing less than a hundredweight had been made 
because these types, which were mainly of steel manufacture, 
amounted to more than half of the total imports of castings, 
and the reduction of these imports should give a much-needed 


stimulus to the home manufacturer. The committee had come 


to the conclusion that a better course than that con- 
tained in their original proposal would be to except 
by specific enumeration the particular articles which 


it is desired to exclude from the scope of the duty and to 
lower the weight limit to seven pounds so as to bring in the 
much larger class of castings which stand in need of protec- 
tion. It also proposes to recommend that stampings and 
pressings should be brought under the same heading. With 
regard to the exemption of wrought iron bars from the 334 
per cent. list, it is stated that this variety of iron is essential 
for the preparation of special steels, and is not produced in 
this country. In regard to rolled strip, which comes unde1 
the same exemption, it is pointed out that the plan to produce 
this material is so expensive that it is doubtful whether 
it would be in the interests of this country to endeavour to 
establish such a plant. 





Soviets Erect New Phosphorus Unit 


‘HE official Institute of Chemistry at Moscow is reported to 
have constructed an experimental triphase electric oven for 
the extraction of yellow phosphorus from apatite. Results 
obtained are said to have been favourable, and it is planned 
to install larger sized ovens of this type in the new synthetic 
fertiliser plants. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


China Clay 
EXPORTS OF CHINA CLAY during May, as revealed by the 
Board of Trade returns, totalled 25,843 tons, valued at £37,808. 
For the corresponding month last year the figures were 30,347 
ns, valued at #062,179. 


Iron and Steel 


\CCORDING TO THE MONTHLY REPORT of the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers there were sixty-nine 
turnaces in blast at the end of May, the same number as at 
the beginning of the month, three turnaces having ceased 
operations and three furnaces having gone into blast. The 
production of pig iron in May amounted to 315,300 tons, com- 
pared with 316,900 tons in April and 340,500 tons in May, 
1931. Production includes 75,400 tons of hematite, 128,00 
tons of basic, 92,000 tons of foundry and 11,300 tons of torge 
pig iron. ‘lhe output of steel ingots and castings in May 
amounted to 416,900 tons, compared with 433,300 tons in April 
and 435,100 tons in May, 1931. 

Whale Oil 

AN AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED between the whale oil 
producers at Sandefiord (Norway) and each has been allotted 
a specified oil quota, which they must not exceed next season. 
It has also been agreed that none of the whale fleets shall 
begin fishing operations betore October 20. Negotiations for 
he regulation of whale oil production during the season 1932- 
3, and the partial employment of the Norwegian whaling 
ieet, which lay idle last season, were concluded in the middle 
of last month. The present agreement embraces all the Nor- 
wegian and foreign whale oil companies except the Unileve: 
combine and a small Norwegian company. The total produc- 
tion of whale oil for 1932-1933 is limited to 1,931,734 casks. 


Mineral Oi] 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD that Mr. Charles Arnott, president, and 
Mr. H. F. Shields, vice-president of the Socony-Vacuum Cor- 
poration are leaving for Europe this week in connection with 
the international oil situation arising out of the breakdown of 
the recent oil conference in consequence of the Russian 
attitude. 


Ww 
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GREAT IMPORTANCE is attached to the discovery of an ex- 
tremely rich new oilfield in the Sterlitamak region of Eastern 
Russia, south of Uta. The Academician Gubkin has expressed 
the opinion that the new oilfield wil prove to be as rich as 
Baku, and the head of the oil department of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry, Ganshin, has predicted that further search 
would reveal a chain of oil deposits from Sterlitamak to the 
Emba River oilfield, north-east of the Caspian, where th 
rich deposits have been hitherto but slightly exploited becauss 
ot transport dithculties. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


A COMPANY HAS BEEN FORMED under the title of British Cop- 
per Refiners, Ltd., with the object of producing high conduc- 
tivity copper for electrical purposes. The new company is 
closely associated with British Insulated Cables, Ltd., which 
will thus be able to supply consumers of copper and copper: 
products with metal which is refined in Britain and produced 
by British labour and capital. The raw material to be deliv- 
ered to the works will be in the form of blister copper imported 
from the Roan Antelope Company’s mine in Rhodesia, and 
the finished products will embrace copper bars, billets, cakes 
and slabs of exceptional purity, these forming in turn the raw 
material for the manufacture of underground and overhead 
cables, winding wires, and other conductors for electrical 
purposes, as well as for high class copper sheets, tubes, sec- 
tions, and other mechanical requirements. Competition with 
existing refineries in America, France, Belgium and Germany 
will have to be faced, but on the facts available the present 
project seems to contain the elements of success. ‘The works 
will be situated at Prescot, Lancashire, where ample transport 
facilities are available, and the very latest type of plant and 
equipment, based on international experience, will be em- 
ployed. The initial maximum output will be 1,000 tons per 
week. 


Soap Trade 

PROCTER AND GAMBLE (New York) have announced a new re- 
duction in the price of toilet soap. This is regarded as an 
answer to the vigorous competition which is being carried on 
by Lever Bros. 

Paper 

WIGGINS, TEAPE AND Co. (1919), LTD., is offering to its 
shareholders and debenture stockholders 270,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £1 at 23s. per share. The 
proceeds of the issue will be utilised in subscribing for shares 
in Greaseproof Paper Miils, Ltd., which has been formed by 
Wiggins, Teape and Co. in association with the Anciens Etab- 
iissements Louis de Naeyer S.A. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of shareholders of 
Combined Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., will be held at Win- 
chester House, London, on June 30, at 12 noon, for the purpose 
of passing a resolution to wind-up the company voluntarily 
and to appoint Mr. J. W. Vincent, of 53 New Broad Street, 
!:.C.2, as liquidator. In a statement, the directors say that 
they feel that their duties to shareholders have ceased with 
he presentation of the company’s case against its late board 
and auditors, and that no useful purpose can be served by 
keeping the company alive. Any necessary steps in connec- 
tion with the appeals can equally well be taken by a liquidator. 








British Standards Institution 
Progress of the Cnemical Division 


HE annual general meeting of the British Standards Institu- 
tion was held on June 9, when Mr. Maurice Wilson, chair- 
man of the General Council, reported that during the year 
the membership of the Institution had increased by 23 pet 
cent., due in some degree to the widening of the scope of its 
activities, but also to a considerable extent to the growing 
recognition of the value of its work to trade and commerce. 
He also referred, with appreciation, to the Government sup- 
port which is being maintained, in spite of financial string- 
ency, and to the co-operation of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, either direct or through its various 
research associations. 

Dr. E. F. Armstrong, chairman of the Chemical Divi- 
sional Council, in presenting a short summary of the progress 
made since the division has been actively in operation, said 
that this was the first time the subject of chemistry had come 
before the annual meeting. ~The Chemical Division had made 
a complete review of the specifications prepared by the various 
chemical interests, and had set up a number of committees for 
the purpose of co-ordinating these specifications with a view 
to their issue as British Standard specifications for industrial 
chemicals and chemical glassware. Speaking on behalf of 
the chemical industry, he said the result of their brief contact 
with the British Standards Instiution had already led them 
to realise that one of the wisest steps they had ever taken in 
their industry had been the request for the formation of the 
chemical division of the B.S.1I. for the purpose of carrying 
out chemical standardisation, under the egis of the Institu- 
tion. He anticipated that in the next annual report he would 
be in a position to report the issue of a considerable number 
of chemical specifications. 

\t the conclusion of the meeting, the Director of the Insti- 
tution, Mr. le Maistre, referred briefly to his seven months’ 
tour of the Dominions, from which he had only returned on 
June 6. He said that, as a result of his tour, co-operation 
between the British Standards Institution and the Standards 
\ssociation of Australia would be even closer and more com- 


plete. All draft specifications would be exchanged before 
issue. In New Zealand, as a result of his conferences with 


the industrial community and Government officials, before he 
left a central organisation had been set up and would co- 
operate closely with the British Standards Institution. In 
Canada it was anticipated that a National Standard body 
would grow out of the Canadian Engineering Standards 
\ssociation and would similarly co-operate. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


The following notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are based on direct information supplied by the British manufac- 
turers concerned, and unless otherwise qualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. Where no 


locality is indicated, the prices are general for the United Kingdom. 


Particulars of the London chemical market are specially supplied to 


THE CHEMICAL AGE by R. W. Greeff and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page and Co., Ltd., and those of the Scottish chemical market by Chas. 
Tennant and Co., Ltd. 


Few prices have changed since last week, and demand has been 
slightly better, especially for home trade account. Export business 
still remains on the quiet side. The market for coal tar products 
is unchanged, prices remaining firm. Taking the market generally, 
chemical prices in Manchester during the past week have kept up 
very well, although the present tendency where changes do occur 
seems to be downward, the only alterations of note since last week 
being reductions. Contract deliveries to the textile dyeing and finish- 
ing works are maintained on a fairly satisfactory scale, but, as before, 
the bulk of the current bookings are for early delivery. New 
forward contracts of any importance have been a rarity during the 
past week. There is nothing of outstanding importance to report in 
the Scottish heavy chemical market. 
General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—LONDON: £65 to £68 per ton; SCOTLAND: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £37 5s. to £39 58-; pure 80% 
£38 58. to £40 58.; tech., 40%, 419 158. to 421 158.; tech., 
60%, 428 10s. to £30 10s. ScoTLanD: Glacial 98/100%, £48 
to £450; pure 80%, £38 5s.; tech. 80%, £37 5s. d/d buyers’ 
premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, commercial, 439; 
tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—ScotLanp: Granulated commercial, £26 tos. per 
ton; B.P. crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 los. in 1-cwt. 
bags d/d free Great Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, Curomic.—11d. per lb., less 2% d/d U.K. 

Acip, Citric.—1s. 1d.,per lb. Lonpon: 1s. 2d., less 5%. Man- 
CHESTER: IS. oOfd. 

Acip, CresyLic.—97/99%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per gal.; 99/100%, 
Is. gd. to 2s. 

Acip Formic.—Lonpon: 450 per ton. *£52. 

Acip, HyprocHLoric.—Spot, 3s. gd. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLanp: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 
dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LancasuirE: Dark tech.. 50% by vol., 423 10s. per 
ton; 50% by weight, £27 10s.; pale tech., 50% by vol., £27; 
50% by weight, £32; 80% by weight, £52; edible, 50% by 
vol., 440. One-ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £20 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. ScoTLanD: 80°, 423 ex 
station full truck loads. 

Acip, Oxatic.—Lonpon: £47 per ton in casks, £48 10s. in kegs. 
ScoTLanD: 98/100%, £49 to £52 ex store. MANCHESTER : 
£47 10S., ex store. 

Acip, SULPHURIC.—Average prices f.o.r. British makers’ works, with 
slight variations owing to local considerations: 140° Tw. crude 
acid, £3 per ton; 168° Tw. arsenical £5 10s.; 168° Tw. non- 
arsenical, £6 15s. SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 

37; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

Acip, Tartaric.—1s. o}d. per lb. ScorLtanp: B.P. crystals, 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. 14d., less 5% carriage paid. MANCHESTER: Is. 03d. 

AruM.—ScoTLanD: Lump potash, 49 per ton ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON: £8 5S. to £9 10s. per ton. *£7 1os. 
ScoTLanD: 4,8 to £8 10S. ex store. 

AmMoniA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 1od. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. Scot- 
LAND: 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia, Liguip.—ScoTLanD: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib. d/d, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £436 per ton; powdered, 
£38, in 5-cwt. casks d/d U.K. stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to 445 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 

DON: Fine white crystals, £19 to £20. (See also Salammoniac.) 

Ammonium CuLoripe (MuriATE).—ScoTLanD: British dog tooth cry- 
stals, £32 to £35 per ton, carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

Ammonium BicHroMaTE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AnTIMONY Ox1DE.—ScoTLanp: Spot, £24 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 64d. to 1s. 14d. per lb. ; crimson, 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 6d. per lb. according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £,24 108. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £26 10s. f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND: 
White powdered £27 ex wharf; spot, £27 10s. ex store. Man- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, 4:26 10s, at mines. 

ARSENIC SuLPHIDE.—Yellow 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Barium CHLoRIDE.—Z,11 to £411 10s. per ton. 

BisuLpHipe oF Limg.—Z7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEacuING Powper.—Spot 35/37% 47 19S. per ton d/d station in 





* Prices quoted by other manufacturers. 


casks, special terms for contract. Scottanp: £8 15s. in 5/6 
cWl. Cusks, 

Borax, COMMEKCIAL.—Granulated £15 10s. per ton, powder £17, 
pucked in 1-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Vrices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CaDMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 6d. to 3s. gd. per Ib. 

Catcium CuLonipe.—Solid 70/75% spot £5 5s. to £5 15s. per ton 
d/d station in drums. 

Carson BISULPHIDE.—,30 to £32 per ton, drums extra. 

Carspon Biack.—5d. to 53d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CaRBON TETRACHLORIDE.—545 to 4,55 per ton, drums extra. 

CuRoMIUM OXIDE.—10d. to 10$d. per lb. according to quantity d/d 
U.K. Green is. 2d. per lb. 

CuROMETAN.—Crystals 33d. per lb. Liquor £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : £,3 15S. per ton, f.o.r., or ex works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON: £55 2s. 6d. to £5 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £27 to £27 10s. per ton. *£ 30. Scor- 
LAND: 40%, £28 10S. ex store. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE.—LONDON : *100 vols. 10d. per Ib. 

LaMPBLACK.—Z,46 to £50 per ton. 

Leap, ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £39 to £41 per ton. Brown £1 
per ton less. ScoTLanp: White Crystals £542 to £44 c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Brown 41 per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £35; 
Brown, £534- 

Leap NITRATE.—Z,28 per ton. 

LeaD, RED.—ScoOTLAND: £28 10s. per ton d/d buyer’s works. 

LeaD, WHITE.—ScoTLAND: 4,40 per ton carriage paid. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £20 to £22 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND: Ground Calcined £9 per ton ex store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—61 O.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 5d. Mineralised, 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 3d. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices according to 
quantities. ScoTLanD: Industrial 64 O.P., 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

Potasu, Caustic.--£,30 to 433 per ton. LoNnpon: £42. Man- 
CHESTER: £41. 

Potassium Bicukomate.—Crystals and Granular, sd. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 53d. Lonpon: 
5d. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts. Scotianp: 5d. 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports with allowance for contracts. 
MANCHESTER: 5d. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: 96/98% spot £28 per ton ex 
store. LONDON: £31 10s. to £32. MANCHESTER: £31. 

PoTAssIuM CHLORATE.—33d. per lb. export London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
LONDON: £37 to £40 per ton. SCOTLAND: 993/1009 
£34. MANCHESTER: £536. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—6}d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium NITRATE.—ScoTLAND: Refined Granulated £28 per ton 
c.i.f U.K. ports. Spot £30 per ton ex store. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 83d. to od. per Ib. ScoTLanp: 
B.P. crystals, 83d. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 8d.; B.P., 84d. 

PoTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: 84d. to gd. per Ib. ScoTLanp: 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 84d. 

SaLaAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, 4,42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in barrels. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £6 per ton f.o.r. in bags, special terms for 
contracts. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot £14 10s. per ton d/d station 
ScoTLanD: Powdered 98/99% £17 10s. in drums, £18 15s. in 
casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. in drums. 70/72% £14 12s. 6d. 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 
1os. per ton less. MANCHESTER: 4,12 15s. to £14 contracts. 

Sopa Crystats.—Spot £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex depot 
in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium AcETATE.—,21 to £22 per ton. 

Sopium BicaRBonaTE.—Refined spot #10 10s. per ton d/d station in 
bags. Scottanp: Refined recrystallised #710 10s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: 4,10 10s. 

Sopium BiciikoMaTE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous 5d. per Ib. 
Lonpon: 4d. per Ib. with discounts for quantities. Scort- 
LAND: 4d. delivered buyer’s premises with concession for con- 
tracts. MANCHESTER: 4d. less 1 to 33% contracts, 4d. spot lots. 

Sopium BisuLPHITE PowpEer.—60/62%, £16 10s. per ton d/d 1-cwt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CaRBoNnATE (Sopa CrystaLs).—ScoTLanD: £5 to £5 5S. per 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- 
tions for contracts. 


powder, 


(o) 
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Sopium CiLORATE.—2j3d. per lb. Lonpon: £29 per ton. *£)32 10s. 
MANCIESTEK : £,29. 

Sopium CiikOMATE.— per Ib. d/d U.K. 

SopiuM HyPosuLpiiiTE.—ScotTLanp : Large crystals English manufac- 
ture 4.4 §>- per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea crystals 

station 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £59 55. ; 
api IC, Z 15. 

Sol NitRITE.—Spot £19 

SopiumM PERBORATE.—LONDON : 

Sopium PHOSsPHATI £513 t ; 

Sopium PRussiaTE.—Lonpon: 5d. to 53d. per Ib. ScoTLanp: 54d. 
to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER : 5d. to 6d. 

Sopium SiLicate.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- 
able drums. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SaLTs).—Z£.4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. Scor- 
LAND: English material £3 15s. 

Sopium SuLpHaTe (Sat Cake).—Unground Spot £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: 2,3 2s. 6d. 

Sopium SvuLpHipe.—Solid 60/62 Spot 410 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums. Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scot- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 58.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 

orks on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton extra. 


4 
Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Concentrated 
solid, 60/62°%, £11; commercial, £8. 


Sopium SuLpHitre.—Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
Commercial spot #9 10s. d/d station in bags. 





in kegs. 





SULPHATE OF COPPER MANCHESTER: 4.16 10s. per ton f.o.b. 
SuULPHUR.—Z.12 5s. per ton. ScotLtanp: Flowers, £12 10s.; rol 
12; rock, £9. Ground American, 4,12 ex store. 





A 


SULPHI 


Rk CHLORIDE.—s5d. to 7d. per Ib., according to quality. 


SutpHur Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, 4,50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, §s. 2d. to 5s. 5d. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—ScoTLanD: British material, 9895, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 


SCOTLAND : 
per lb. 


Zinc SuLPHATE.—LONDON and £12 per ton. 


Zinc SULPHIDE.—1ISs. to 1s. 2d. 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 











The following changes in e prices of pharmaceutical and_ fine 
emicals are announced :— 
lopInE Resus. B.P.—2o0s. 1d. to 25s. 5d. per lb 
lopororM, B.P., Cryst., PRecu oR PowDFt 3s. 1d. to 2&s. ¢ 
wer | 
Potass. lopipr, B.P.—17s. 4d. 21s. per lb 
Sopium lIopipe, B.P.—18s. od. to . per Ib. 
PERFUMERY CHEMICALS.—RHODINOL.—6os. per Ib 
EssentiaL Ours.—Lemon, 6s. 3d. per Ib.; Orancre, Sweet, 7s 
per 
Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 
Acip, Benzoic, B.P. (ex Toluol).—is. 9}d. per Ib 
Acip, Gamma.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 4$d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 


8d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 


buyer’s works, casks free. 


Acip, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 
ANILINE O1Lt.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., 
ANILINE SaLts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb., packages extra. 
BENZIDINE Base.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—Z£2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 








m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. od. per Ib., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL.—34.5° C.—1s. god. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 


DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8}d. per 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 83d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., od. per Ib. 
DiPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—Spot, 4,75 per ton in 1-ton lots, d/d buyer’s works 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 113d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NaPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 10d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 63. per Ib. ; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—od. per Ib. 
Scpium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per Ib. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 9}d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-ToLuipine.—Spot, 1s. od. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3S. 6d. per Ib., 100%. 

Coal Tar Products 
to 62d. per Ib. Crude, 60’s 
ScoTLanD: Sixties, 1s. 7d. to 





Acip, Carpotic (CrysTaLs).—5$ 
1s. 53d. to 1s. 63d. per gal. 
1s. 8d. 
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AcIb, 
Refined, 1s. gd. to Is. 


CRESYLIC.—9g9/100, 1s. 7d. 


per gal.; &.P., 28. to 2s. ad.; 
12d. ; ° 


Pale, 98%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d.; 
Dark 


Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 43d. LONDON : 98/100%, 1s. 6d. 
95,97%, 1s. 4d. ScoTLanD: Pale 99, 100%, Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. ; 
97/99%, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d.; dark 97/99%, 1S. od. to 1s. 1d.; 
high boiling acid, 2s. 6d. to 3S. 

BeNZOL.—At works, crude 7d. to 7}d. per gal. Standard motor, 
Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d.; 90%, 1s. 3d. to 1s. qd. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 
is. 7d. Lonpon: Motor, 1s. 53d. ScoTLand: Motor, 1s. 34d. 


to 1s. 4$d.; 90%, 1s. g$d. to 1s. 10}d. 
CxeosoTe.—Standard for export, 43d. to 5d. nett per gal. f.o.b. for 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d. to 34d. f.o.r. North; 4d. to 4$d. 


London. MANCHESTER: 37d. to 43d. ScoTLanp: Specification 
oils, 32d. to 4jd.; washed oil, 4d. to 4$d.; light, 32d. to 44d. ; 


heavy, 4d. to 5d. 
Naputia.—Solvent, go is. 5d. per gal.; 95/160, 
Lonpon: Solvent, 1s. 1$d. 


SCOTLAND: 90/160, 


160, IS. 4d. to 
Is. 43d.; 90,190, Is. Id. to 1s. 2d. 
2d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. odd. f.o.r. 

3$d.; 90/190, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. 


| 
tuo IS. 


Is. 3d. to 1s. 


NAPHTHALENE.—Purified crystals, 49 los. per ton in bags. Lon- 
DON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, £4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 quality, £5 10s. to £6. ScoTLaND: 40s. to 
50s. ; whizzed, 65s. to 7os. 

PyYRIDINE.—go/140, 3s. od. per gal.; 90/160, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
28. to 2s. 6d. SCOTLAND : 90/160%, 48. to 5s. ; 90/220%, 38. to 4s. 

Rerinep Coat Tar.—Scot ann: 5d. to 54d. per gal. 

PoLtvoL..—9o0%, 2s. 2d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 6d. 

XyLo..—1s. od. per gal.; Pure, 1s. 11d. 

Wood Distillation Products 
Acetate OF Lime.—Brown, £8 per con. Grey, £12. Liquor, 


8d. to gd. per gal. Mancnester: Brown, £7 §s.; grey, 4.11. 
Acetic Acip, TECHNICAL, 40%.—2516 15s. to £18 per ton. 
\CETONE.—Z,63 to 4,65 per ton. 

Amyt ACETATE, TECHNICAL. 
CHARCOAL.—4.7 10s. to £12 per ton. 

Inon Liguor.—24°/30° Tw., 1od. to 1s. 2d. per gal. 

Woop CrEOSOTE.—Is. to 2s. 6d. per gal., unrefined. 

Woop NaputHa, MiscipLe.—3s. to 4s. per gal. Solvent, 3s. gd. to 
4s. od. per gal. 
Woop Tar.—Z.2 to £6 per ton. 
Brown Sucar oF Leap.—£32 per ton. 


}55. to 110s. per cwl. 








Latest Oil Prices 





LonpoN, June 15.—LINSEED OIL was quiet. Spot, small quantities, 
£15 10s.; June, £12 5s.; July-Aug., £12 12s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., 
race. -April, £14 5s., naked. Rape OIL was inactive. Crude 
extracted, 8; technical, refined, £30, naked, ex wharf. Cotton 
OL was quiet. Egyptian, crude, 4,20; refined common edible, £)23 ; 


:25, naked, ex mill. TURPENTINE was dull. American, 
spot and July, 59s. per cwt. 

Huit.—LInseep Oi, spot, closed at 4,12 12s. 
2s. 6d.; July-Aug., £12 5s.; Sept.-Dec., £12 15s.; Jan.-April, 
£13 10s. Cotton O11, Egyptian crude, spot, £19 10s.; edible, re- 
fined, spot, 4,22; technical, spot, £:22; deodorised, £23, naked. 
Patm KERNEL OIL, crude, f.m.q., spot, £20 10s., nakeed. GROUND- 
xuT OlL, crushed extracted, spot, £31 10s.; deodorised, £35 10s. 


Soya 


jeodorised, 


* 


6d.; June, £12 


Rape Oi, crushed /extracted, spot, £27; refined, £28 10s.. 

OiL, crushed extracted, spot, £19 10s.; deodoriseed, £22 10s. per 
ton. Cop Om, 16s. per cwt. Castor OIL, pharmacy, spot, 4os. 6d. 
first, 35s. 6d.; second, 30s. 6d. per cwt.TURPENTINE, American, spot, 
hos. per cwt 











Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMoONIA.—The export market continues quiet at 
£4 5s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags. As the consuming 
season in Northern Europe is over there is little interest in this 


product. Home manufacturers are still selling small lots at £5 10s. 

£6 5s. per ton delivered to consumers’ nearest stations. The 
amount of business transacted is small. 

NITRATE OF Sopa.—The prices of the British and imported mate- 
rial remain unchanged. 

Nitro-CuHaLk.—The price remains unchanged at £7 5s. per ton. 


\s the consuming season is now well advanced sales are falling off. 








HE status of the New Zealand kauri gum industry showed no im- 
provement for the first quarter of Market conditions were 
extremely dull and no upward trend in prices was evident. Production 
of gum has fallen off and the output will probably be further, reduced 
owing to a number of gum diggers leaving the fields. Many of the 
country store keepers are refusing to purchase supplies of the gum 
on account of losses incurred in their transactions. Statistics of gum 
receipts into stores at Auckland for the first quarters of 1930, 1931 
and 1932 were respectively, 1,346, 825 and 625 tons. 


1932. 





* Prices quoted by other manufacturers. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


Cue following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
the Patent Otfice, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. The numbers given under ‘* Applications for 


Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained from 
Patents *’ are 


for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSIC PRODUCTS. H. Dreyfus. Nov. 26, 1930. 
374,047: 

PRODUCTION ¢ MOULDED ARTICLES FROM SYNTHETIC RESINS. A. L. 
Mond (Dr. A. Cellon-Werke Eichengrun.) Dec. 29, 1930. 
37 3s995- 


PROCESS OF PREPARING HYDROXYANTHRAQUINONES. 1. Gubelmann and 
H. J. Weiland. Jan. 28, 1931. 3 
KILNS FOR BURNING CHARCOAL 
and P. Harris. Feb. 23, 1931. 374,051. 
METHOD OF COMPOUNDING A LEAD ALLOY, AND) PRODUCT 
W. W. Triggs (S. and T. Metal Co.). Feb. 23, 1931. 
APPARATUS THEREFOR. E. 


3,999. 


AND SIMILAR PURPOSES. J. 





A. Buchanan 


THEREOF. 

: 374,005. 

SLAG TREATMENT AND P. Dunn. Mar. &, 

14 30. 374,008. 

MIXTURES OF PHENOLIC SUBSTANCES INTO THEIR COM- 
PONENTS. W. Biythe and Co., Ltd., W. H. Bentley, and B. 
Catlow. Feb. 24, 1931. 374,010. 

CHLORINATION OF IRON SULPHIDE CONTAINING MATERIAL. 
Feb. 26, 1930. 374,069-71. 

PiWERMAI TREATMENT OF HYDROCAKBON GASES. 
Ltd., and G. H. Coxon. 

CONVERSION OF ALIPHATIC 


RESOLUTION Of 


R. F. Bacon. 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Feb. 25, 374,017. 

HYDROCARBONS INTO HIGHER HYDROCARBONS. 


1931. 


Ruhrehemie Akt.-Ges. Feb. 26, 1930. 374,055. ; 
NITROGENISATION OF IRON, STEEL, AND ALLOYS THEREOF. Electro 
Metallurgical Co. Feb. 26, 1930. 374,096-7. 


PROCESS FOR CONVERTING TARS RICH IN CREOSOTE INTO PITCH, BENZINE, 
\ND PHENOLS. Magyar Kiralyi Allami Vasaceles Gepgyarak, and 
Dr. J. Karpati. 26, 1931. 374,024. 

MANUFACTURE OF SOFTENING AGENTS FOR TEXTILE 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. A. Carpmael (Ul. G. Farbenindustrie). 





GOODS CONTAINING 


Feb. 


27, 1921. 374,029. 

RECOVERY OF SULPHUR FROM IRON SULPHIDE CONTAINING MATERIAL. 
R. F. Bacon. Mar. 5, 1930. 374,098. 

MANUFACTURE OF AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS OF BITUMEN. J. A. Mont- 
gomerie. Mar. 4, 1931. 374,111. 

PURIFYING POTABLE WATER. Lurgi Ges. fir Warmetechnik and Dr. 
F. Sierp. Mar. 4, 1931. 374,125. 


MANUFACTURE OF CYCLIO ETHERS. 
MANUFACTURE O 


H. Dreyfus. Mar. 5, 1931. 374,134- 
DYESTUFFS. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle 


Mar. 27, 1930. 374,150. 
RECOVERY OF MOLYBDENUM, TUNGSTEN, AND VANADIUM FROM ORES OR 
THE LIKE. J. Y. Jonhson (. G. Farhenindustrie). May 26, 1931 


374,250. 
Mani , re TURE OF CONVERSION PRODUCTS OF HIGHER PARAFFIN HYDRO- 
CARBONS CONTAINING SULPHUR. I. G. Farbenindustric Dec. 23, 
1930. 374.350. 
SEPARATION OF PHENOLS FROM COAL TAR AND TAR DISTILLATES. C 
Jan. 19, 1931. 
MANUFACTURE Ot 


Still. 
374,350. 


SOFTENING AGENTS FOR TEXTILE GOODS CONTAINING 


ARTIFICIAL SILK. A. Carpmael (J. G. Farbenindustrie). Feb. 27, 
1931. 374,043. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF READILY-SOLUBLE BASIC DYESTUFFS. 
FORMALDEHYDE. L. H. Roman. July 19, 1930. 374,044. 


Complete Specifications open to Public Inspection 
MANUFACTURE OF READILY-SOLUBLE BASI( 
June 6, 1931. 11997/32. 
FILTRATION AND STERILISATION OF 
Lakhovsky. June 4, 1931.  13423/32. 
METHOD OF PREPARING METALLIC OXIDES. 
J+: 


PROCESS FOR THE 
G. Farbenindustrie. 


DYESTUFFS. 
PROCESS FOR 


LIQUIDS. Xs. 


Soc. des Carburants Syn 


thetiques. June 2, 1931. 14866 
MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT. F. L. Smidth and Co. Aktieselskabet 
June 3, 1931. 14892/32. 


SyNTHETIC RESINS. I, Rosenblum. June 1, 
MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER CHLORINATION PRODUCTS. 
burger Gummi-Waaren Cie. June 5, 1931. 15521/32. 
METALLIC LEAD-ALKALI, LEAD-ALKALINE-EARTH, AND LIKE ALLOys. Dh 
M. Schlotter. June 1, 1931. ‘ 
MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MASSES. I. G. 
1931. 15574/32- 
PRODUCTION OF STABLE EMULSION. Erba Fabrik Chemischer produkte 
Spezialitaten fur Die Textilindustrie. Sept. 17, 1930. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Farbenindustrie. June 
15075 32. 


1931. 15381/ 32. 


New York Ham 


Farbenindustrie. June 3, 


1507 
SENSITISERS. IL. G. §,, 1931. 
PROCESSES FOR THE PREPARATION, SEPARATION, OR PURIFICATION OF 
SOLUTIONS, AND OTHER SOLUTIONS. Dr. G. Auster- 
June 2, 1931. 15686/32. 
DERIVATIVES OF THE ANTHRAQUINONE SERIES. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. June 3, 1931. 15709/32. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TECHNICALLY VALUABLE COMPOUNDS 
FROM OXIDATION PRODUCTS OF DRYING OILS. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. June 4, 1931. 


SALTS, SALT 
weil and C. Jeanprost. 
MANUFACTURE Of} 


1§957/ 32- 


Amended Specifications Published 


PRODUCTION OF MATT EFFECTS ON ESTERS O1 
Farbenindustrie. 309,194. 

CATALYSTS FOR PRODUCTION OF 
Akt.-Ges. 315,818. 

Dyes. Soc. of Chemical Industry in 

LUBRICATING OiLs. .Johnson (1. G. 


CELLULOSE, ETc. I. G. 
KETONES. 


Holzverkohlungs-Industs 


Basle. 


Farbenindustrie). 


65 


319,305 
354:44! 


Applications for Patents 


MANUFACTURE, ETC 


-» OF PRODUCTS HAVING BASIS OF CELLULOSE DERIVA- 
TivEs. H. Dreytus (Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle). June 
150249. 
MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS. H. Dreyfus. June 4. 15781. 
PREATMENT OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES. H. Dreytus. June 4. 15782 


PRODUCTION OF ALIPHATIC ETHERS. E. 1, Du Pont de 
Co. May 30. (United States, May 28, "31.) 15294. 
MANUFACTURE OF SUBSTITUTED PYRAZOLONES. K. W. Everatt (Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.) June 4. 15787. 
MANUFACTURE OF PRIMARY DISAZO-DYESTUFFS. J. R. 
and W. W. Groves. June 2. 
PRODUCTION OF ACETYLENE FROM 


Ne mours and 


Geigy Akt.-Ges 
15077- 
GASES 


CONTAINING HYDROCARBONS. 


J. Y¥. Johnson (Ul. G. Farbenindustrie). May 30. 15296. 
THERMAL TREATMENT OF CARBON COMPOUNDS, ETC. J. Y. Johnson 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie). May 30. 15297. 
MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MASSES. I. G,. karbenindustrie. June 1 


(Germany, June 3, °31.) 
MANUFACTURE Ot 


15574: 


ANTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES. 1. G. Farbenindus- 


trie. June 2. (Germany, June 3, °31.) 15709. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARYL CARBOXYLIC ACIDS. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and E. E. Turner. June 1. 15579: 

PRODUCTION OF CHLORINATED RUBBER PRODUCTS. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. June 2. 15647. 


DISTILLATION OF CARBONACEOUS MATTER. Leicestershire (L. and N.) 
Coal Distillation, Ltd., and C. Machen. May 30. 15277. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER CHLORINATION PRODUCTS. New York Ham- 
burger Gummi-Waaren Cie. June 1. (Germany, June 5, °31.) 





15521. 

MANUFACTURE OF SAFETY GLASS. Protectoglass, Ltd. June 4. 15842. 

SYNTHETIC RESINS. I. Rosenblum. May 31 (United States, June 
1, '31.) 15381. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID ESTERS OF ALIPHATIC, ETC., ALCOHOLS 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in) Bast May 30 (Switzerland, 





May 29, °31.) 15325. 
DISTILLATION APPARATUS. J. Hl. West. 
PREPARATION OF ALUMINA. H. Winsche. 

oe 15001. 
PRODUCTION OF 


June 1. 
June 2. 


15511. 
(Germany, Nov. 23, 


AMMONIUM 
June to. 
ESTER SALTS. 


SULPHATE. Appareils et 
Kestner. (France, June 10, °31.) 16405. 

SULPHURIC A. W. Baldwin, H. M. Bunbury, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., June 6. 15980. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOSITIONS CONTAINING SULPHURIC ESTERS OF 
SPERMACETI ALCOHOLS. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and 
A. Shepherdson. June g. 16294. 


Evaporateurs 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE. J. P. Baxter and J. A. Weil 
June 6. 15981. 

TREATMENT OF REACTION MIXTURES FORMED IN PREPARATION OF ACETIC 
ANHYDRIDE. C. F. Boehringer and Soehne Ges. June 11. (Ger- 
many, June 11, ’31.) 16586. 

PRODUCTION OF IONISATION. G. Brion and A. J. Krutzch. June 9 
(Germany, June 13, ‘31.) 16331. 

DIACETONE ALCOHOL. British Industrial Solvents, Ltd. and E. E 


Connolly. 
REDUCTION OF 
16354- 
PRODUCTION OF ALLOYS Of 

Calloy, Ltd., June 11. 16570. 
MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.  .\ 


June 8. 
ALKALINI 


16217. 
EARTH METALS, ETC Calloy, Ltd June ©. 
\LKALINI EARTH METALS WITH LEAD, ETC. 


Carpmael (1. G. Farbenindus- 


trie). June 10. 16478. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS \. Carpmael (J. G. Farbenindus- 
trie). June it. 16585. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATERPROOF PAPER, ETC. F. B. Dehn (Inter- 
national Bitumen Emulsions Corporation). June 8. 16229. 


SUPPRESSION OF FROTH ON LIguiIDS. Distillers Co., Ltd., and J. 
Everett. June 10. 16462. 

PRODUCTION OF SPIRITS, OILS, ETC., FROM COAL, ETC. Ir. R. Dixon. 
June 7. 10102. 


PREPARATION OF FOAM FOR FIRE 
Ltd., and V. G. W. Gilbert. 

REGENERATING WASTE SULPHURIC 
many, Feb. 25.) 16181. 

MANUFACTURE OF EMULSIONS. 
June 10. 16451. 


EXTINGUISHING. 
June to. 
rcip. —1H. 


Foamite Firefoam, 
10503. 
Fischer. 


June 8. (Ger- 


W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie). 








On 


EVAPORATION OF CORROSIVE LIQUIDS. W. Hayhurst. June 10. 16414. 
MANUFACTURE I 
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MANUFACTURE OF AZO DyESTUFFS. A. H. Knight. June g. 16295. 

MANUFACTURE OF BITUMINOUS EMULSIONS. P. Lechler. June g. (Ger- 
many, Aug. 17, °31.) 16332. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID. 

FiIBROUS, ET¢ MATERIALS. 
(United States, 

MANUFACTURI 


t Suet 
LieseiskKaD. 


J. C. Mather. June 10. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
June 12, °31.) 16618. 
F SODIUM NITRATE. Norsk Hydro-l 
June 8. 
PRODUCTION OF SODIUM 
Hydro-Elektrisk 
4.) 16242. 
MANUFACTURE OF 
| 


Kvalstofaktiese 


103600. 
June 11. 


tlektrisk Kvalstofak- 
(Norway, Dec. 23, ’31.) 16241. 

NITRATE AND CALCIUM CHLORIDE. Norsk 
Kvelstofaktieselskab. June 8. (Norway, Feb. 





POTASSIUM NITRATE. Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk 
June 8. (Norway, Feb. 23.) 16243. 

NITRATE AND CALCIUM CHLORIDE, Norsk 
Kvelstofaktieselskab. June 8. (Norway, Feb. 


iskab. 


DUCTION OF POTASSIUM 
Hydro-Elektrisk 
23-) 16244). 
CATALYTIC REACTIONS AND CATALYSTS FOR USE THEREIN. G. 
June 8. (Germany, June 22, ’31.) 16182. 
DYESTUFFS, AND THEIR APPLICATION. Soc. of Chemical Industry in 


Basle. June 6. (Switzerland, Dec. 31, '31.) 15987. 


Siebert 


Ges. 





From Week to Week 





DISPERSING ENTS, ETC. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. Far- 
benindustrie). June 9. 16310. 
IMPROVING TEMPERATURE-VISCOSITY CURVES OF LUBRICATING OILS 
I. G. Farbenindustre. June 10. 16445 
MANUFACTURE OF VALUABLE COMPOUNDS FROM OXIDATION PRODUCTS OL 
DRYING o1Ls. I. G. Farbenindustrie. June 6. (German, Jun 
» 31-) 15957- : 
MANUFACTURE ¢ READILY-SOLUBLE DERIVATIVES OF THE PYRIDIN! 
SERIES. I. G. Far rie June to (Germany, Oct. 15, 
31-) 10479. 
PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE Impet Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. Ju f 15981. 
Hout! METAL MASTS, POLES, ET¢ I 1 Chemic Industries, 
le «¢ 16293. 
OF AZO DYESTUFFS. Imperial Chen 1 Industries, Ltd 
16295. 
( RBONISI REFRACTORY FOR MELTING COPPER IN INDUCTION FURNACES 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., June 11. 16583. 
CCNTROL OF N IN SPRAYS OF CEMENT SLURRY, ETC. Indus- 
t D C. M. Parmee June 9. 16335. 
NEARLY 5,000 MEN will removed from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed by the re-opening of the blast furnaces, steel works and the 
rolling mill of Krupps works. 





THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR Of was conferred <¢ 
Sir William Henry Bragg, Director of the stitution, at Cam- 
bridge University on June 11. 

IT IS RUMOURED that another world conference for the stabil 








f ] rt sn rl t VV 
i 


tion of oil export markets will be held in 
month or early next month. 





aris or London late 





BRINE WAS USED TO EXTIN roke out at Ramsey 
Salt Works last week. The « irred in one of the boiling 
rooms, and the roof of the building was extensively 
damaged 


INCLUDED IN A LIST of thirteen new Justices the 
Cornwall, issued on June 9, was the name of Mr. Wilfred Sessic 
of Dalton House, Newquay, who is 


industry. Mr. Sessions has been 


associated with the china ¢ 
member of the Newquay Urban 








District Council and cl n of t Newquay Hospital. 
Mr. Barrow Cappury, ¢ man of the rd of Cad y 
Brothers, Ltd., is to retire at the end of July. Mr. Cadbury is also 
of British Cocoa and Chocolate (¢ He receive 
Birmingham ng with Mr. N mberlain 





THE MEerRcHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM is the 


give to the new organisation Of mer- 





name which it Is propose 





chants, s and tr rs W has been for 1 at the Textile 
ge andon for the purpose of considering their interests as 
j S, quotas and other restr son trade. A meeting 











> cal ly July to adopt rules which are being formulated. 

A NEW PIPE ST h will convert 100,000 gallons input 

of crude oil per day to 30,000 gallons of motor spirit and 
from 8,000 to 10,000 gallons of paraffin oil, has been opened at the 
Laverton (Victoria) works of the Commonwe: Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
he new unit, costing 4,40,000, and which was designed by the Anglo- 


i carry out in one operation what 





Persian Oi) Co., wil 
viously in three operations. 


was done pre 





Institute of 
, at Clydach, 
ne we rks by 
Edward 


ABOUT ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS of the 
Engineers visited the works of the Mond N 
Swansea Valley, last week. They were 
Mr. Herbert Gibbon, assistant general m: 








Gibbon, works inager, wl cal staff 

of the various departm« Suides eX] ed the techni- 
‘ 

cal processes employe 


Tue Court oF APPEAL, consisting of Lords Justices Scrutton, 
Greer and Slesser, on June 10, dismissed Cosach’s appeal from tl 


je service of a writ in an 


to set asic 





refusal of Mr. Justice Go 





action by the Anglo-French Banking Corporation for #.25,000. Cosach 
appealed from a decision that the service of the writ was good, 
although it was made at the ffice of a company in Bish« psgate which 





On thei 
intry. 


they controlled, but which was a separate company. 
it was contended that they had no office in this « 





ish Druc Houses, Ltp., Graham Street, London, |} 
published a useful book ¢ *B.D.H. Reagents for Del 

Analysis and Spot Tests,’ ontains descriptions of several new 
reagents for the detection with minute 
material. Many of the reagents are 
quently possil le to avoid group separations. In each case references 
to the original literature are given, so that the information is useful 
as an addition to analytical chemistry. The price of the book, whic] 
bound, is 2s. 6d 





yStances 


amounts i 


specific, so that it is now fre- 
t 





s well 


\ CONTRACT FOR SANDBLASTING and “* Nust ’’-ing the steelwork at 
Manor House station on the Cockfosters extension of the 
idilly Railway, has been placed with the Nor-Rust Liquid Lead 
ee Ltd., of Idde sleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. 


t new 





Hepsurn Ursan District Counci has decided to send a deputa- 
tion to the Bede Metal and Chemical Co., Ltd., regarding the pro- 
harge for the use of the road to the council’s refuse tip and the 
question of the alleged nuisance casued by fumes from the company’s 
chimneys. 





yOSE r 


NITRATE IS BEING PRODUCED IN MExico in commercial quantities 
for the first time. According to reports reaching the Ministry of 
Industry, the nitrate area at Ojinaga, State of Chihuahua, is being 
mercially exploited, and several hundred men have been engaged 
e work. 





[HE Ottawa CommMItTTEE of the Federation of British Industries, 
f which Mr. W . is U. Woolcock is ¢ hairman, has decided to approach 
the business advisers to the Government and ask them to meet the 
ttee at the earliest suitable date. This F.B.I1. Committee was 
to co-ordinate all representatives of British industrial interests 
in Ottawa during the Imperial Conference. 








no are to be 


DESPITE THE GENERAL DEPRESSION, the business of the Visco En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., has been expanding steadily. The premises at 


Grosvenor Road, S.W., being no longer adequate, the company has 
this week removed its works and offices to Stafford Road, Croydon. 
The new works are much larger than the old, and are equipped and 
modern The company’s telephone number is 
2 3 and its telegraphic address is *‘Curtmit, Croydon.”’ 


[THE SECOND Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition, sponsored and 
organised by the *‘ Daily Mail,’’ will be held at Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. 
from October 5 to 29. Many leading Scottish manufacturers and 
merchants have alre: applied for Details of space still 
available are obtainable on application to the Manager, Scottish Ideal 
Home Exhibition, ‘* Daily Mail,’’ Carmelite House, London, E.C.4, 
or at 43 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


organised on lines. 


Fairfield 4181 


space, 











It 1S PROPOSED TO SUBMIT at the forthcoming meeting of share- 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., a resolution to convert 

paid-up share capital into stock. The object is to reduce the 
amount of clerical work in the share department which the use of 
distinguishing numbers for shares involves. The issued capital con- 
sists of 13,425,000 ordinary shares, 7,231,059 8 per cent. cumulative 
first preference shares, and 5,473,414 9 per cent. cumulative second 
preference shares, all of £1 each. 


holders of the 





Tue ScieNcE SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE of the Royal Commission 
for the Exhibition of 1851 has made the following appointments to 
Senior Studentships for 1932 :—On the recommendation of the Univer- 
Durham—S. Tolansky, for research in physics; on the recom- 
on of the University of Cambridge—R. S. Alcock, for research 
hemistry; S. H. Bastow, for research in physical chemistry ; 
y idation of the University of Oxford—E. A. Moelwyn- 
Hughes for research in physical chemistry. 


Mr. C. F. Moore, managing director of Swift and Co., Ltd., 
of Sydney, New South Wales, has arrived in London on one of his 
periodical business visits to Great Britain, the Continent and America. 
[he company does a large business in Australia and New Zealand 
n industrial chemicals and represents some of the principal British 
and European manufacturers. After spending a fortnight at Liver- 
pool, Mr. Moore will be pleased to interview British manufacturers 
of chemicals and factory supplies. His address will be: C/o Bank 
of New South Wales, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 





recom mic 
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AN ADVISORY LEAFLET has recently been issued by the Ministry of 
\griculture on the subject of nitrogeneous fertilisers. The chief kinds 
of fertilisers dealt with are nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate 
of ammonia, calcium cyanamide, and nitro-chalk. Under the Fer- 
tilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, the percentage of nitrogen in a 
fertiliser must always be stated in the invoice, and where sulphate of 
ammonia is concerned, the amount of free acid expressed in terms of 
sulphuric acid must also be stated. The leaflet (No. 111) may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, or through’ any bookseller, 
price 1d. per copy. 

AN APPLICATION for the restoration o; full compensation made in 
Stockton County Court by Mr. Norman Harrer, on behalf of William 
Huxtable (20), of Rutland Street, Middlesbrough, against the I1.C.1. 
(Fertilisers and Synthetic Products) Ltd., has been upheld by Judg: 
Richardson, who made an award for the full amount claimed from 
June 1, 1931. The plaintiff was working at the Synthetic Works at 
Billingham when he was run over by some wagons and sustained a 
fractured leg. Compensation had been paid for some time at the 
rate of 20s. 11d. a week, but this had been subsequently reduced to 
tts. 9a, 


A REPRESENTATION has been made to the Board of Trade under 
Section 10 (5) of the Finance Act, 1926, for the exemption of isopropyl 


barbituric acid from the duty imposed by Section 1 of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries-Act, 1921, as amended by the 1926 Act, on the 


ground that it is not made in any part of the Dominions in substan- 
tial quantities having regard to the consumption for the time being 
in the United Kingdom, and that there is no reasonable probability 
that it will wihin a reasonable period be made in the dominions in 
such substantial quantities. Any communication should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal Assistant Secretary, Industries and Manu- 
factures Department, Board of Trade, Great George Street, S.W.1, 
not later than July 12. 


LEGISLATION HAS BEEN BROUGHT FORWARD by the Chilean Govern- 
ment to expropriate the petrol distribution business, which is in the 
hands of the British Shell-Mex Co. and a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. This action follows the Government’s avowea 
determination to deciare the petroleum industry a State monopoly. 
Interested foreign diplomatists, however, are of opinion that th 
Government’s legislation is a dead letter because of the difficulty th 
Government would encounter in raising the 4,2,000,000 
for compensation of the expropriated firms, and it is expected that a 
ecmpromise will be reached by which the State monopoly wiil b 
operated jointly by British and American concerns. Meanwhile tl 
fact that there is a possibility of an opening for them has not escaped 
the notice of other oil interests, and considerable activity is being 
manifested by the Russian and Roumgnian groups. 


necessar y 
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” 


ISSUE of ‘ 


Brothers, 


Tuk FIRST Television ’? under its new proprietorship— 
that of Benn Ltd. been published from Bouverie 
[ 


House this week, containing the first official statement of the B.B.C. 
] 


has 


1 


policy regarding television. Regular television programmes are 
expected to begin between July 15 and 20 and will be transmitted 
from Broadcasting House four evenings every week. It is of interest 
to note that television has reached a stage at ch tl 1 ur can 





construct his own receiving set for a 


Dr. L. H. Lampitt, chief chemist of J. Ltd., 
Idressed the Croydon Rotary Club last ind 
Catering.’’ The application of science to the food industry was, he 
said, merely a sign of the times. \ in 
cation of science and scientific methods, development 
hole of industry in all 


lew pounds. 


J. Lyons and Co., 
week on ‘* Chemists 
to the general appl . 
and control, 


countries. Indus- 


: ; 
| as similar 





gradually but surely, to tl 





tries which refused to science as a controlling factor would 
surely go by the board. fact was demonstrated by the springing 


up of scientific and research organisations, supported sometimes by 
trade cx and rnment. That thess 
thought nec and advisable was a sign that it was g rall 


generally 
gnised that the scientific factor had come 


the neerned sometime 


s by the Gove 


were 





ssary 
rec to stay. 

TWO HUNDRED DELEGATES attended the opening of the annual 
conference of the Institute of British Foundrymen, at Newcastle, on 
June 8. They were given a civic reception, and the Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. J. Stubbs gold 





Crosby) handed the Oliver 











medal to Mr. J. FE. Hurst, of Sheffield, for conspicuous work in alloy 
research. At the business meeting, Mr. Victor Stobie, of Newcastle, 
was installed president; Mr. C. E. Williams, of Cardiff, was elected 


resident of the Lan- 


senior vice-president; and Mr. Roy Stubbs, | 





cashire branch, junior vice-president. Mr. Stobie, in his presidential 
iddress, expressed € opinion that there was a wide open field in 
front of iron founding, and suggsted that the industry should adopt 








exhaustive scientific inves 
reading of t 


district. 


more 


metal. Following the 
1 


gation of the 
elegates visited various works in tl 


hnical papers, the « 








Company News 


British Oxygen Co.—Warrants in connection with the half- 
yearly dividend on the 6} per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
payable on June 30, will be posted to shareholders on June 29. 

United Molasses Co., Ltd.—In view of the prevailing conditions, 
it is announced that payment of the preference dividend due on 
June 15, will not be made. 


Broken Hill South, Ltd.—A dividend at the rate of 1s. per share 
(5 per cent.) has been declared by the directors, payable it 
Melbourne on August 12. A similar payment was made in the 
previous quarter. 

Electric Furnace Co., Ltd.—The directors report a net profit for 


the year ended March 31 last, of £9,206, which with £1,180 bronght 
forward, makes £10,486. They recommend payment of a final 
dividend of 3} per cent. on the cumulative preferred ordinary sharé 


and placing £3,000 to general reserve, leaving to be carried for 
ward £1,886, 
Cave Asbestos, Ltd.—The accounts for the year 1931 show a 


profit after provision for taxation and bad and doubtful debts. of 
£13,141, to which is added the balance brought forward of £21,165, 
making £34,306. The directors dividend of 4 per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, a final dividend to preferenc: 
shareholders of the amount equivalent to the final dividend on th 


recommend a 


ordinary shares, under the terms of issue, and that the balance 
be carried forward of £18.056 Ti annual meeting was held 
at 26-39 Holborn Viaduct, London, on June 17 


Standard Chemical Co.—The report for the vear ended March 31 
Jast, states that the profits from operations amounted to $1.391, 
compared with $56.819 in the previous veer. After deducting 
$17,500 for depreciation, there was a loss of $16.109. The 
sales for the vear totalled $),121.645 compared with $1.887.067 a 
vear ago. In view of the lionid position of the company, the 
directors have decided to distribute a portion of the acénmulated 
undivided profits of $188,818, and have declared a dividend of 50 
cents ner share for the veer ended Mareh 281, 1932, pavab'e on June 
97. After payment of this dividend, the balance of undivided 
profits will stand at $170,179. 


net 


Obituary 
Ceci. Howarp Criss, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., 14 Whitecroft Way, 
Park Langley, aged 68. 
Forthcoming Events 
June 18.—North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. General Meeting. 2.30 p.m. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
June 28.—The National Physical Laboratory. Annual visit of 
inspection. 3 to 6.30 p.m. Teddington. 
Neuchate] Asvhalte Co., Ltd.—A dividend for 1931 of 3d. per 


ordinary share of £1, less tax, payable on July 7, is announced. 


This compares with 6d. per share for the year 1930. 


Tarmac, Ltd.—A dividend of 5} per cent. (free of tax) on the 
cumulative preference shares in respect of the half-year ending 
June 80, 1932, is payable on July 1. 

Continental Tintex & Dve Products, Ltd.—The report for the 
vear ended March 81 last, states that there was a loss of £2,366, 
making the total debit now £10,170. The annual meeting will be 
held at Winches'er House, London, on June 22, at 12 noon. 

Esperanza Copper & Suw'vhur Co.—A_ profit of £7,075 1s 

nounced for the vear 1931, to which is added the balance brought 
forward of £19,745, waking a total of £26,820, which the directors 
propose be carried forward. The annual meet will be held at 





S Tothill Street. T.ondon. on Ju 12 noor 


20 


Zinc Corvoration, Ltd..-The mine profit and loss account for 
193. shows a rrofit of £52,520, against a loss in 1930 of £41,874. 
Interes‘ dividends and sundry receipts at £78,199 compare with 
£113,787. Ineludir £26,585 hrought forward, the appropriation 
account shows total amount available of £177,972, against £179,429 
in 1930, wh tl smount brought in from the previous period 
wa £H0.129. Out of this sum the fixed preferential dividends 
have already been paid, and the directors recommend a participa- 
ting dividend of 6d. per share, leaving an increased balance of 
£36,363 to be carried forward. For 1980 there was an interim of 
%d. per share. but no final dividend was paid 


Prov ding for the usnal re 


serves 


A. Boake. Rokerts & Co.— After 





for depreciation te. and interest on debentures, there is a profit 
for the past vear of £52,256, and £29,345 was brought forward 
To directors’ remuneration is placed £5,258: commission and profit 
sharing to emplovees, £4,420; income tax, £6,512; debenture 
redemnt £3,850: st provident fund £120; preference dividend 





for 1981, £5,000: and interim dividend on the ordinary shares £8.000 
Sinee March 31 Jest a further interim on the ordinary shares of 1 
ner cent. (free of tax) has been paid. and the final dividend on 
the ordinary shares is 2 per cent. The reserve account receives 


£5,000 and the amount carried forward is £37,440 
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Chemical Trade Inquiries 


Abstracted from the Board of Trade Journal.’’ Names and 

addresses may be obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade 
Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, London, 

s.W.1 (quote reference number). 

A well-known Finnish agency firm in Helsingfors desires 
representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of 

; and stearine. (Ref. No. 1035.) 
Belgium and Belgian Congo.—An_ engineer 

Br I representation of 

and equipment for mines, 


works and gasworks. 


Finland. 
obtain the 
giveceriie y.€ e 
established at 
United Kingdom 
chemical works, 
(Ref. No. 1034.) 
paint, varnish, 
receive 
and 
Zine 


isseis wishes to Obtain the 
ilacturers Of plant 
and ¢ 


Mexico. Th 


l gineering 
proprietor of a wholesale and retail 
ri s and | 1 Guadalajara 
at gues and } ¢ t of United 


exporters 


desires to 
Kingdom manufacturers 
in p wade r and paste, enamels, 
paints, etc. (Ref. No. 1049.) 
director of a Sydney company is at 
preset I and, and would like to get into touch with British 
tering the Austra market 
icularly interested are industria] 
a used by manufacturers. 
uld be addressed in the first place to the Ce 


ficer, Australia House, Strand, W C.2, quoting Ref. No. 


\ te lead, cold wate 


re-e! ian 
Ss part 


ald requisites 


Other Inquiries 
been ré¢ eived. 


nformation should be sent to 


quiries have also Except where 
ery ated, the Editor of 
Tue CuiMica AGE, 
Calcium Chl:rate. 
facturers of ca'cium chlorate 
Machinery. Th and 
nanutfacturi! machinery for the 


per dav. 


SUL Pia Ue a4, 


ALL) STRENGTHS 


Names and addresses are wanted of 
Ref. N " 178. 
addresses are re 


production of 


(Ref. No 


manu- 


q red of 
malt extract, 
179.) 


firms 
witl 


hames 


itput of 5 to 10 cwt, 


liydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping. Hydrofluoric. 
Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 
Acid and Chemical Manufacturers since 1570 
106 FENCHURCH LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Monument 2874. Wires: Berk, Phone, London 
Works: Stratford, E., and Morriston, Glam. 


CS, PLANTS 


CONSTRUCTION AND STARTING UP OF COM- 
PLETE MODERN CARBON BISULPHIDE PLANTS 
New Furnace Plants and improvement 
of existing Installations a_ speciality. 

Zahn & Co. Ltd. Berlin, W.15 


Founded in 188] 


ST. 


TAS Ch 145 


Sprcialist Engineers 
for Chemical Plan‘ 


Representation for British Empir« 


L. A. MITCHELL, LIMITED. 


MELDRUM 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


WITH HEAT UTILISATION 


— 


Keep Works Clean. Lower Insurance. Accelerate Output. 


MELDRUMS, Ltd., Timperley, Manchester 
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Polishes for Motor Cars, etc.—A firm of consulting technologists 
information on the manufacture of modern polishes for 
motor cars, furniture, ete. The inquiry does not refer to the old 
mixtures of and paraffin or turpentine, but to the newer 
preparations with modern solvents. (Ref. No. 180.) 


. ry 
New Chemical Trade Marks 

Compiled from official sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade 
Mark Agents, Staple House, 51 and 52 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.3. 

Opposition to the registratior 
be lodged up to July 8, 1932. 

Tego. 529,052. Class 1. Glues. Th. Goldschmidt 
schaft (a Corporation organised under the laws of Germany), 15 
Salkenbergsweg, Essen-Ruhr, Germany. February 2, 19382. 

Nictamine. 531 Class 2. Chemical 
agricultural, horticultural, veterinary, and sanitary 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Hexagon House, 
Manchester, May 10, 1932. 
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Trade Marks can 


1 of the following 


Aktiengesell- 


5 


=O 


used for 
purposes. 
Blackley, 


Ta7. substances 





. . 
New Companies Registered 

Scientia] Disinfectants, Ltd. Registered Nominal 
capital £100 in £1 shares. To acquire the business of a manufac 
turer and merchant of disinfectants and deodorants now carried on 
by J. Buxton at 76 Manning Street, Nottingham, as 
Disinfectants & Deodorants Co.’’ Provisional directors: J. 
66 Manning Street, Nottingham, and C. M. Barton. 

The B. R. Finance Co., Ltd. Registered ‘public’ ¢ 
on June 10. Nomina 
lative preference shares of 5s. 
of ld. each. Financiers, 
and to acquire all or any 
ompany, Ltd. Directors: A. J 
Westcliff-on-Sea; J. W. 


June ») 


*Sciential 
Buxton, 
asia Inpahy 
capital £50,000 in 166,600 8 per cent. cumu- 
and 2,004,000 


bankers, 


shares 
and 
of the Bulmer 
. Pryor, ‘Mornington,’ 
Drake, and C. B. Clay. 


each ordinary 


capitalists, concessionaires 


mer hants, of the assets 


Ravon ¢ 
Drake Road, 


OLEUM (all strengths) 


Battery 


Sulphuric ' 
Nitric 


Muriatic 

‘ ‘ 7 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN & VIESSEL Ltd. 
With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E C23. 


Royal 1166, Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16, 
Telegrams ; “* Hydrochioric, Fen, London,” 


GLYCERINE 


GET-2-25 


Dipping 


Telephone : 


We supply all grades for pharmaceutical and 
industrial purposes May we have your 
inquiries 7 


GLYCERINE, LTD. 


LEVER HOUSE. WATER ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


Phon Central 


Lud, London 


3945 ‘elegrams : Glymo! 


Manufacture:s of 


SULPHATE or ALUMINA 


FOR PAPERMAKERS 


IRON FREE. 17/189 IRON FREE finely 
14/15% ORDINARY, In Slabs or Crushed. 


VIADUCT ALUM CO. 


THE MARSH, WIDNE>. 


Tel.— Widnes 339 : Tel. Ada.—** Via 
les—Bentley’s & A.B. sth Edition). 


14/15% 


Ground 


LTD. 


luct, Alum, Widaes.” 





